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THE VAULT OF THE PRINCES. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHUBART } 

And here they lie—these ashes of proud princes, 
Once clad im proud array. 

Here lie their bones, in the melancholy glimmer 
Of the pale dying day. 

And their old coffins from the vault are gleaming, 
Like rotton timber, side by side, 

And silver family siields are faintly beaming— 
Their last display of pride! 


Here vanity, reclining on a bier, 
Looks out from hollow sockets stil! ; 

Quenched are the fiery balls that from these skulls 
Could look and kill 


Here marble angels weep beside their urns, 
Cold tears of stone for aye— 

The Italian sculptor (smiling all the while) 
Carved out their false array. 


The mighty hand is but a mouldering bone 
That once held life and death— 

See that frail breast bone. heaving once so high 
Bright stars and gold beneath ! 


O wake them not, but let them soundly sleep ; 
For cruel was their reign, 

But scare yon ravens, lest their croakings wake 
Watherich to life again. 

O wake them not—the scourges of their race— 
Earth has for them no room— 


Soon, soon enough wil! over them be rattling 
The thunders of their doom ! 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 


BY MRS. JAMESON. 


THE WARR'!OR-SAINTS—ST LONGINUS, ST. GEORGE, ST. 


MAURICE, ST. SEBASTIAN, AND OTHERS 


Legendary story commemorates not less than five hundred military saints and 


cated to him in the Church of St. Andrea, at Mantua, Giulio Romano painted 
_ a famous Nativity, in which the saint is standing on one side This picture, 

once in possession of our Charies |., is now in the Louvre. In the Madonna 
| della Vittoria, painted by Mantegna for Federigo Gonzago, and also in the 
, Louvre, St. Longinus stands behind, on the left of the Virgin, in a Roman hel- 
| met, and distinguished by his tall lance. 

We have, next, that illustrious Patron Saint of Chivalry, the Champion of 
England, and hero of * The Faerie Queene,” St. George. His legend came 
to us from the East; where, under various forms, as Apollo and the Python, as 
Bellerophon and the Chimera, as Perseus and the Sea-monster, we see perpe 

| tually recurring the mythic allegory by which was figured the conquest achieved 
| by beneficent power over the tyranny of wickedness. At an early period we 
| find this time consecrated myth transplanted into Christendom, and assuming, 
| by degrees, a peculiar colouring in conformity with the spirit of a martial and 
| religious age, until the classical demi-god, appears before us, transformed into 
that doughty slaver of the dragon and redresser of woman's wrongs, Sawt 
George,— 
Yelad in mighty arms and silver shield, 
As one for kuightly jousts and fierce encounters fit 


But our business here 1s not with the origin of the legend, but with the legend 
itself, as accepted by the people and the artists of the Middle Ages. 
Si. George was a native of Cappadocia, living in the time of the Emperor 
| Diocletian. He was of noble Christian parents, and a tribune in the army 
is related that, in travelling to join bis legion he came to a certain city in Libya 
called Selene. The inhabiants of this city were in great trouble and consier- 
nation iu consequence of the ravages of a monstrous dragon, which issued from 
‘a neighbouring lake or marsh, and devoured the flocks and herds of the peopie, 
who had taken refuge within the wails. To prevent him from approaching the 
| city, the air of which was poisoned by his pestiferous breath, thy y offered bim 
| daily two sheep, and when the sheep were exhausted, they were forced to sa- 
| erifice to him two of their children daily, to save the rest. The children were 
|\taken by lot (all under the age of fifteen); and the whole city was filled with 
‘mourning, with the lamentations of bereaved parents aud the cries of the in- 
nocent victims 
Now the king of this city had one daughter, exceeding!y fair, and her nam- 

was Cieodolinda. And after some time, when many peopie had perished, Ke 
lot fell upon her, and the monarch, in his despair, vffered al! his goid and trea - 
sures, and even the half of his kingdom, to redeem her ; but tie people mur 
mured, saying, ** Is this just, O King! that thou, by ‘hine own edict, hast made 


Vot. 6. No 22: 


which are mod desoiate, and behold, now thou wouldst withhold thine own child !”—and 
merely loca! interest; but about twenty out of the list may be selected as |!- they waxed more and more wroth, aad they threatened to burn him in bis pa- 
lastrious and popular throughout Christendom, representing in Art the sanctity jace unless the princess was delivered up. Then the king submitted and asked 
aod the chivalry of the Middle Ages, and forming, altogether, 4 most interest-| only a delay of eight days \o bewail her fate, which was granted ; and at the 
ing and important gioup. Of these St. George and St. Sebastian are familiar) end of eight days, the princess, being clothed in her royal robes was led forth 
to us, and easily recognized The others require some study both of History 44 4 victim fur sacrifice, and she ‘ell at her father’s feet and asked his b essing, 
and Art to discriminate them ; and this is the more necessary as (hey are of jsaying that she was ready to die for her people: and then, amid tears and la- 
constant recurrence, and bear a general resemblance to each other in the mode) mentations, she was put forth, aud the gates shut against her lowly she 
of representation. The attributes in most cases are the same: the cuirass, walked towards the dwelling of the dragon, the path being drearily strewn 
sword and shield, with the banner of victory, which, in these saints, frequently) with the bunes of former victims. and she wept as sne went on her way. Now, 
supersedes the palm and the crown of martyrdom. , at this time, St George was passing by, mounted on his good steed ; and, be- 
7 . . t, e told hun. And he said, “ Fear not for | wi i ou id 
present at the Crucifixion. He it was wito pierced the side uf our Saviour, and geo “@Q noble youth ! tarry not here, lest thou perish with ine, but fly, 
who, on seeing the wonders and a his ae a eee [ beseech thee!” But St George would not; and he said, ** God forbid that 
ed, ** Truly this was the Son of God' us he became involuntarily the { should fy! I[ will lift my hand against this loathly thing, and will deliver 
firet of the Gentiles who acknowledged It is thee through the power of Jesus Christ!” At that moment the monster was 
lated that, shortly after he had uttered these words, he placed his hands, stained seen emerging from tis lair, and half crawling, hali-fying towards ‘hem. Then 
with the blood of our Lord, before his eyes; and immediately a great imper he virgin princess trembled exceedingly and cried out, ~ Fiy, | beseech thee, 
fection and weakness in his sight, which had afflicted him for many years, WS! brave knight, and leave me here to die!” But he answered not; only making 
healed ; and he turned away repentant, and ——_ the ye e a he’ |the sign of the Cross and calling on the name of the Redeemer, he spurred 
was baptized and received into the Church of Christ. Afterwards he retired (awards the dragon, and, after a termble and prolonged combat, he pinned him 
to Cesarea, and dwelt there for twenty-eight years, converting nambers to the +4 the earth with his lance. Then he desired the princess to bring ber girdle ; 
Christian faith ; but at the end of ne a - = — by order = ue . and he bound the dragon fast, and gave the girdle to ner hand, and the subdued 
vernor, and ordered to sacrifice the falee monster crawled after them like adog In this guise they approached the city 
but being impatient to crown The people being greatly territied, St George called out to them, saying,— 
nor, who was blind, shouts ‘Fear nothing; only believe in the God through whose might have con- 
, : . ; eyes. o the king and his people believed, aptized,— 
pote ay was received into eternal glory, being “the first-fruits of the thousand people in one day. Theu St. “eorge slew the dragon, and cut off his 
tiles.” * ; jnead; and the king bestowed great rewards and treasures on the victorious 
urch ; it remained, however, . ; way,and came to Palestine. At thal time the eet © the Emperor Diocletian 
to keep it in mind, in against the Christians was published, and it was affixed to the 
the Centurion in the ancient pictures jtemples, and a the public markets; and men read it with terror, ‘ 
he is gazing up at the Saviour with an expression = hi b d | faces; but St. George, when he saw it, was filled with indignation, and the 
hands are clasped in devotion ; sometimes be is seen wringing his bands, a8 .oiri¢ of courage from on high came upon him, and he tore it down, and tram- 
ove in an agony of grief and repentance. ped it under his feet. Whereupon be was seized, and carried before Dacian, 
Some relics, said to be those of St. Longinus, were poet ory niga 'P the proconsul, and condemned to suffer during eight days the most crue! tor- 
the eleventh century, and he has since been reverenced as one of the patron, iyrey ; and when they believed that they bad subdued him by the force of tor- 
saints of that city When introduced into pictures or sculpture, either t * men's. they brought bim to the temple to assist at the sacrifice. and the people 
single figure, or grouped with other saints, St. Longinus wears the habit of @ -ay in crowds to behold bis humiliation, and the priests mocked him. But St. 
soldier, and carries lance or spear in his hand. For the chapel dedi- George knelt down and prayed, and thunder and lightning from heaven fell 


—¥ Thave avoided to enter on disputed points, because of such there is no end ;) upon the temple, and destroyed it and the idols; and the prests and many 
but it may be interesting to observe here, that, although it remains undecided, people perished also. Then Dacian, seized with rage and terror, commanded 
whether the Centurion Longines, or the Centurion Cornelius (Acts x. 48,) was, that the Christian knight should be beheaded,—which was done. He received 
first baptized, to the former is allowed, in legendary story, the honour of being) |the glorious crown of martyrdom on the 23d day of April, 303. 

the first convert. St, George is pasticularly honoured in the Greek Chusch, where he is sty'ed 
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the Great Martyr; and the reverence paid to him in the East is of such anti | Lucas v. Leyden, the princess is wiping her eyes wish the back of her hand ; 
quity, that one of the first churches erected by Cons: antine, after his profession! St. George comforts her, as we may see, with the gallant assurances of deli- 
of Christianity, was in honour of St George. His apocryphal Jegend was re verance ; the squire, in the background, holds his horse. In one of four prints 
pudiated by Pope Gelasius, in 494 ; and Sher this time we do not hear much by Albert Durer, he is standing with the red cross banner, and has a kind of 
of him till the first Crusade, when the assistance he is said to have vouchsafed net cap, such as the knights of the 15th century wore under the helmet ; he 
to Godfrey of Boulogne made his name as a military saint famous throughout) has rather a long beard, and all the air of a veteran knight. 

Europe. The particular veneration paid to him in England dates from the time) There is a beautiful modern bas-relief by Schwanthaler, in which St. George, 
of Richard I., who, in the wars in Palestine, placed himself and bis army un-) with his foot on the dragon, is presenting the end of the girdle to the rescued 
der the especial protection of St. George In 1222 his Feast was ordered to. princess. , 

be kept as a holiday throughout England ; and the ins'itution of the Order of | Of the Martyrdom of St. George, there are several fine examples, but I do 


the Garter, in 1330, seems to have completed his inauguration as our patron not know any of very early date. The leading idea is in all the same: he 
kneels and an executioner prepares to sinke off his Lead with a sword. In 


saint. 
The representations of St. George may be divided into three classes :—I!. the Charch of San Giorgio, at Verona, I saw over the bigh altar this sunject by 
Single figures, as patron saint ; or, grouped with other saints, in the Madonna’ Paul Veronese, treated in his usual gorgeous style. St George, stripped to 


pictures. Il. The subject called “St. George and the Dragon” III. The the waist, kneels to receive the blow: the Virgin in glory, with St. Peter and 
Martyrdom of St George. St. Paul, and a host of angels, appear in the opening heavens above. The 
In the single figures, St George is usually represented young, and with a composition by Rubens is very fine, and full of character* That by Van Dyck 
martial and trramphant air. He is in complete armour; sometimes it Is the is exceedingly fine. The scene is a heathen temple, and St. George is about 
habit of a Roman soldier, sometimes that of a knight of romance: be has a to be sacrificed to the false gods. 
jance in his «and, from which cecasionally floats a white banner, bearing the — A saint, often confounded with St. George, is St. Maurice : and when St, 
red cross; the dragon is beneath his feet Such figures in some of the old George is not attended by his usual attribute, the dragon, he is cnly to be dis- 
lialian pictures are often of exquisite beauty, combining in the air and expres criminated from St Muurice by a careful examimation of the general purport of 
sion the victorious warrior and the martyr-saint. Among the most celebrated the picture, and the locality for which it was painted. As the former is the 
single figures of St George must be mentioned the fine statue, bv Donatello. p»tron of chivalry and military brotherhoods, so the latter is the patron of mi- 
at Florence He is in complete armour, but bare-headed, leaning on Dis shield. luary men iw general. Chapels ard churches forthe use of soldiers ae more 
which displays the Cross ;—wuo other attribute or emblem. The noble, tran frequenly dedicated to him than to «ny other saint. 
quil, seriwus dignity of this figure admirably expresses the Christan warrior. The legend of St Maurice and the Theban legion is of great antiquity, and 
li is so exactly the conception of Spenser, that it immediately suggests his has been so universally received as authentic, as to assume almost the import- 
lines :— ance and credibility of an historical fact: as early as the tourth century the 
veneration paid to the Theban martyrs had extended through Switzerland, 
France, Germany, and the north of Italy. The story is thus rejated ;— 
Among the legions which composed the Roman army, in the time of Dio- 
But of his cheere did seem too solemn sad, cletian and Maximin, was one styled the “* Theban Legion,” because levied 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. ovtginally inthe Thebaid. The number of soldiers composing this corps was 
Asa signai exsmpie of a wholly different feeling and treatment, may be men- 6.666, and all wore Chiistions ss remarka’-le for their valour and diesipline as 
tioned ine St. George in Correggio’s * Madonna di San Giorgio,” at Dresden : lor their piety and fidelity. This legion bad obtaimed the title of Feliz ; it was 
here his habit is that of a Roman soldier; his attitude bold and mariial ; and, commanded by av excellent Christian officer, a man of illustrious birth, whose 
turning to the spctator with a look of radiant triumph, he sets his foot on the -—" — Mansinn, ng eae d the Theb 
head of the vanquished dragon. d a the year 286, gerne summoned the Theban legion from the East 
In the single igure it is not always easy to distinguish St. George from St. he was about to march into Gaul. The pas- 
Michael, who bas likewise the armour, the lance, the banner, and the dragon sage of the Alps being e ected, some companies of the Theban legion were 
under his feet; but be has generally the angel's wings: and when these are despatched to the wes + the rest of the army halted on the banks of the Lake 
omitted, which is seldom, we must look to the expression of the figure and the a Geneva, wnaee Maximin ordered a great sacrifice to the gods, accompanied 
intention of the pamter in order to discriminate between the Archange! and Ch ror age — yee ace un = occasions. But Maurice and his 
the Saint. On this subject I'shal! have to enlarge when treating of the arch- and retiring to a dis- 
angels. tance of about three leagues, they pitched thet camp ata place called Aganum 
In the subject, called familiarly St. George and the Dragon, we must be care- (now Saint-Maurice) Maxirmin insisted on obedience to his commands, at the 
ful to distimguish between the emblem and the action. When we have merely|*27e “me making it known that the service for which he required their aid, 
the figure of St. George in the act of vanquishing the dragun,—ae in the in| was to extirpate the Christians, whose destruction he bad sworn. 
signia of the Order of the Garter, on cuins, in the carvings of old Gothic The Thebsn legion with one vuice refused either to }o1n fn the idolatrous 
churches, in ancient stained glass, ,—it is an emblem signifying the victory or to be led against their follew ; ane the 
of faith or holiness over sin and death. But where St. George is seen as com awk poyre mer —a - be decimated. Those upon whom the los fell re- 
batant, and the issue of the combat yet undecided ; where accessories are in joiced as though they nad been elected to a great honour, and their compan- 
wsedeeed. a0 the walle ef the cp in the background, crowded with anxious ions, who seemed less to fear than to emulate their fate, repeated their protest, 
spectators, or the Princess, praying with folded hands for ner deliverer,—it is and were a second time decimated. Their officers encouraged them to perish 
clearly a scene, an incident. In the former instance, the treatment should be rather than yivid ; and my summoned for the third time. Maurice, im the 
simple, ideal, sculptural ; in the latter. pictaresque, dcamatic, fencifel | name of his soldiers, a third time refused compliance. ‘*O Cesar!” (it was 
There are two little pictures by Ruphael which may be cited as signal ex- thos he pr emperor), “we are thy soldiers, but we are also the 
amples of the two styles of treatment. The first, which is in the Louvre, a soldiers of Jesus Christ. From thee we receive our pay, but from Him we 
serenely elegant and purely allegorical conception, represents St. George as — ene — life. To prey we owe service, 10 Him obedience. We 
the Christian warrior, combating with spiritual arms, and assured of conquest ; _ i ease a: thee against the barbarians, but we are also ready to suffer 
for thus he sits upon his milk-white steed, and with such a serene and even — rather than renounce our faith or ight against our brethren.” Thus he 
careless scorn prepares to atrike off the head of the writhiug monster bencath spoke, with aoe oy courage becoming the Christian warrior; but the cruel 
Very different, as a conception, is the second picture, in which St. George rer tg 2 eee heroisin, ordered that the rest of the army 
figures as the champion of Eugland.* Here he is rushing on the dragon as one should vem round the devoied legion, and that a genera! massacre should take 
who must conquer or die, and transfixes the monster with his lance. The res- leaving net ene slive: and he wascheyed. Ii he 
cued princess is seen in the background. he found it not, neither in the victims nor the executioners. ‘The Christian 
‘As an instance of the same scene differently treated, { may refer to the Tin-' so'diers flung away their arms, and, in emulation of their Divine Master, re- 
toretto, in the National Gallery: bere the princess, who signed themeelves as “sheep tothe slaughter’ Some were trampled down 
wish, yet dread to look round. ry the cavalry ; some hung on trees and shot with arrows ; some were killed 
Sometimes the dragon is alreadv overcome, as in the spirited sketch by Tin- eae sword. wdaunice and others of the officers knelt down, and in this at- 
toretto, at Hampton Court, in which St George has bound the monster, and . e their heags were struck off ; shus they ail perished. 
the belds one end of the girdie t ‘Ibe came econe, but), Companions oF the Theban legiun. under the commend of Gereon, 
more dramatic and picturesque in treatment. we find in the Queen's Gallery reached the city of Cologne on the Rhine, where the Prefect Varus, by order 
painted by Rubens, for our Charles I. Iu this the saintly legend is exhibited . the emperor, required them euther to forsake their faith or suffer death ; and 
as a scene in & melodrama, and made the vehicle for significant and not inap jereon, with 50 (or as others tell, 318) of bis companions, were accordingly 
propriate flattery. Tne scene is a rich landscape, representing in the back~ put to death in one day, and their bodies were thrown into a pit :t and besides 
ground a distant view of the Thames, and Windsor Castle as it then stood martysdom for the 
Near ‘he centre is St. George, with his right foot on the neck of the vanquished sake of Chri-t, so that their naines form a long let; but St. Maurice and St. 
dragon, presenting to the daughter of the king of Selene—the fair Princess — ane os. mam memorable and the most honoured. 
Cleodolinda—the end of the girdle which she had given him to bind the mon... hen inroduced into pictures as Patron Saints, St. Maurice is usually 
ster: the saint and the princess are portraits of Charles and Henrietta Maria habited in a complete he bears the pal in one hand and a scandard 
Nearer t» the spectator, ea the left, is a group of four females, bewailing the in the other. In the talian pictures he is generally a Roman soldier. He 
ravages of the beast, exhibited in the dead bodies lying near them, and from stands on the loft of the Virgin in Mantegna’s famous Madonna delia Vittoria, 
the sight of which, two infants recoil with horror. Behind, the squire of the in the Louvre t In old German pictures he is often represented as a Moor, 
saintly knight is seen mounted and armed cap-a-pie, aod bearing his banner either ib — to his name or his Afrean origin. In a small full length 
with the red cross; a page holds his horse ; beyond them is seen a group of gure by h emskerk, be vas 4 suit of black armour, with a crimson mantle, and 
persous on a high bank, and others mounted on trees, who survey the scene ; bears on his shield and benner the Austrian eagle. 
and on the other side, three females, who are embracing each other, and, as the The scene of the martyrdom of the Pheban legion is nota common subject, 
French catalogue has it, “ témoignent par leur atti'udes une frayeur mélee de but there are some remarkable examples. In the Pitti Palace there is a pic- 
joie.” Two angels from above descend with the palm and the | sewed epee ture by Pontormo, with numerous smal! figures exquisitely painted ; bot the 
the conqueror. The picture, like the St. George of Raphael, already men- conception is displeasing ; a great number of the martyrs are crucified, and 
tioned, has to an Englishman a sort of national interest, being painted canes the figures are undraped Another picture of the same subject, by the 
of our kings, in honour of our tutelar saint. After the death of Charles I. it same painter, in the Florence Gallery, is equally unpleasing and inappropriate 
was sold out of England, passed into the Orleans Gallery, was brought back to 2 phar om 
England in 1798, and subsequently purchased by George IV * Painted for the chapel of St. George at Liére, near Antwerp. I believe 
Some examples of the treatment of this subject by the early German painters that the fine drawi g by Rubens, in the possession of Sir Robert Peel, repre- 
are very curious: they conceived it wuolly in the romantic and chivalrous sents the same subject :—a woman is binding his eyes. 
spirit. We have the casque and floating plume, the twisted mail, the spurs. + ‘np other versions of the story it is said that Gereon and his companions 
the long bair. the banner, the attendant squire in an exquisite liutie print by on a others — martyred ; but this is inconsistent with the spirit of 
the legend, as given above 
of Urbino to Henry VIIL.: St. George |) t Notwithstanding the authority of Lanzi, the habit, the long hair, and the 
ee. broken lance appear to me more in character with a St. George than a St. 


Upon his shield the bloodie cross was scored, 
For sovereign help, which in his need he bad. 
Right faithful true he was, in deed and word ; 
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in treatment ; the Christian soldiers are seen contending with their adversa- yawning ones avoided #s fer as possible. These at length (on our attaining 
ries, which is contrary to the spirit and the tenor of the Jegend as handed down an elevation of 9000 feet) ceased ina great degree, and the surface of the 
tous. Inthe Munich Gallery, upon two wings of an altar-piece, by Peter de glacier appeared covered for mies in extent with a thick coat of unsullied and 
Marés, we have, on one side, St. Maurice and his companions refusing to sac- unbroken snow ; whilst in front of us, and fully three hours’ march distant, 
rifice to idols ; and, on the other, St. Maurice, beheaded, while the Emperor rose the Col de Lauieraar, 10,000 feet in height, hitherto considered impracti- 
Maximin looks on, mounted on a white horse : both pieces are very curious and cable. Its brilliant white crest being cut out in the strongest relief against the 
expressive, and, though grotesque in the accessories, infinitely more true in, deep blue sky, tempted us into the belief that it was close at hand: we secon, 
feeling than the classical and elaborate pictures by Pontormy. however, became aware of our inability to calculate distances in regions where 
St. Gereon also wears the armour and carries the standard and the palm : the vast size of the surrounding objects, combined with the peculiar light re- 
sometimes he has the Emperor Maximin under his foot, to express the spiritual flected from the snow and glaciers, baffle any such attempt For hours we con 
triumph of faith over tyranny. The celebrity of St. Gereon appears to be con-| tinued surmounting long slopes of snow, sinking at every step half-way to the 
fined to that part of Germany which was the scene of his martyrdom: at Co- knee; and as yet no visible decrease of distance appeared At length we 
logne there is a famous church dedicated to him ; asd he is frequently met, reached the first range of those great crevasses usually found at the foot of 
with in the sculpture and stained glass of the old German churches. I[ have the steepest ascents; among these it was necessary to proceed with the utmost 
seen several remarkable paintings in which he is introduced; one, the famous caution: the whole party were lashed together, and we threaded our way 
old altar piece by Master Stephen of Cologne (1410), in which be is standing) through this labyrinth of blue and ghastly abysses to the very foot of the re- 
on one side in a suit of gilt armour and a bive mantle, attended by his com- doubted Col de Lauterasr, which now rose quasi-perpendicularly f.r above our 
panion martyrs, (his pendant on the other side is St. Ursula with Aer compan- heads for many hundreds of feet, whilst on its ndge we perceived a mass of 
ions): the second instance ts a fine old crucifixion by Bartholomew de Bruyn overhanging snow, which, trom its threatening aspect, caused us great uneasi- 
(about 1536), in the Munich Gallery, in which St. Gereon is standing on one ness, in fect, a more formidable barner could scarcely be witnessed. Jt was, 
side in armour, with his banner and shield, and a votary kneeling befure him nevertheless, necessary to surmount it, end the question now was, how ts it to 
(bere his pendant is St. Stephen) > a third example is the ‘St. Gereon and his! be done! At our feet lay a large crevasse, on the opposite side of which the 
Companions,’ in the Moritzkapelie at Nuremberg ; (here his pendant is St. wall of snow rose unmediately, not leaving the smallest space on which to place 
Maurice with jis companions). | remember no Italian picture in which Si, the foot. Our head guide, however, nothing daunted, by means of his long 
Gereon is represented alpenstock succeeded in excavating a hole in the snow, into which we might 


St. Sebastian mast be reserved fur the next essay jump without much danger of falling mto the yawning gulf below: be first 
—— oe crossed, and extending luis baton to assist the next comer, | »erzed the friendly 

ASCENT OF THE WETTERHORN. | aid, and jumped. The snow, however, gave way, and | remained su-pended 

over the abyss, grasping with all my strength the extended pule : from thin 


The Wetterhorn, or Peak of Tempests, in the canton of Beme, is one of! : 

those lofty seats of perennial snow which used to be considered as defying the! imetantly ; and 
foot of man to approach their summits. A few years ago, the Jungfrau, one of! = "Cal. 

these peaks, was ascended by a party, including our countryman, Professor, ““'U'* “He southern aspect of the Nal. 
Forbes of Edinburgh. More receutly, three Swiss naturalists surmounted the, 
Shreckhorn, or Peak of Terror, leaving a flag flying on the summit, to the by the second in command, who (batehet in han ) assiduously dashe d holes i 
wonder of chamuis hunters and guides Since then—in the summer of the ‘He snow in which ‘o placethe hands and feet The steepness of the Col heing 
past year—a young Englist gentleman, named Speer, accomplished the ascent) SUC, that the necessary inclination of the body forwards, which all ascents re- 
of the Wetterhorn, which, like the Shreckhorn, had been deemed utterly inac- QUITe, brought the chest and face in close contact with the snow, the excessive 
cessible. And this was the more remarkable as an enterprise, that it was per- briihancy of which, notwithstanding our blue glasses and veils. proved singu- 
formed fully a month earlier in (he season than any other of the great ascents '#fly avnoying In this critical position, our progress upwards was of necessity 
of the same character. (Under the sanction of Mr Speer, we here abridge a| VETY Siow, the advance of the foot from one step to the succeeding one being 
narrative of his adventure, which he drew op immediately after its conclusion, 4 ™4tter of caretul consideration, as a slip, the least inclination backwards, or 
and which has already appeared in a periodical work of more limited circulation €¥€ giddiness, must ivevitably have proved fatal to one or other of the party . 
than the present hanks, however, to the efforts of the hardy mountaweers, the summit of the 
Having first reached the Grinsel, a height of 6570 feet, on the southern V0! was at length attaimed, five hours after our deparvure from the night en- 
slope of the great chain of the Bernese Alps, ‘a conversation,’ says Mr. Speer, ©@™pment. For some time previous, our sphere of vision had necessarily been 
‘ was held between the host (a hardy old mountaieer,) mysel!, and three of limited by the interposition of the Col de Lauteraar,; its crest. however, being 
the guides, as to the proceedings to be adopied, and also as regarded the pro attained, we bebeld a great portion of Switzerland stretched out like a map 
bable result of the undertaking. This terminated satisfuctorily. Two of the far below, whilst on either side rose the summits of those gigantic barriers 
boldeet, J. Jaun and Caspar Alphaoalph, volunteered to accompany me, and as, which bound the valley of Grindelwald. On the left the great ano little Shreek- 
both one and the other had trodden the summit of the Jungfrau, I instantly) #0rn and the Mettenberg, and on the right the object of our ambition, the three 
placed all confidence in them; and leaving them in company with iy former Peaks of the Wetterborner, the Wetterhorn, the Mittalhorn and Rosenhorn : 
I retired early, knowing that the ensuing) S¢low us lay the fields of snow which descend from these summits, and crown 


night would necessarily be spent on the glacier of the Aar—a locality not very ‘#e superior glacier of Grindelwald. ye FS 
favourable to repose. The moining broke without a cloud, and | found the three ‘It was now y to a portion of the opposive side of 
mountaineers equipped with haichets, ropes, crampons, long poles shod with ‘he Col we had just surmounted, previous to arriving at the foot of the great 
iron, blue veils, &c. not forgetting provisions for two days, and the flag which) Pek. which appeared to rise in close proximity to the height of 2150 feet above 
we fundly hoped should bear testimony of the forthcoming exploit. On leaving ‘“e plateau of snow on which we stood, and which im itself attained an eleva- 
the Grimsel, our course lay among failen rocks, up a desolate valley, bounded) 0» of 10,000 feet. We now began our descent. which, although not so steep 
on the left by the Leidelhorn, and on the right by the Juchliberg and the Bron- 4% OUr previous ascent, was perhaps more terrifying, the precipices of ice and 
iberg. This valley (si:uated about 7000 feet above the Mediterranean) appeared) 59°“, together with the wide crevasses thickly spread at their feet, being con- 
gradually to enlarge, and we perceived its further extremity to be closed from) ® antly before the eyes. Great stress being laid on the ropes and hatchets, 
side to side by a wal! of dingy looking ice, rising vertically between two and| ‘Ols descent was in turn safely accomplished, and we agam began to ascend 
three hundred feet in height: this was the termination of the giacier of the Aar.| Slope after slope of snow (at times threading our way with much difficulty 
Having attained the summit of this wall, by scaling the rocks on its border, we “mong the gaping crevasses, all of which presented the appearance of the 
perceived the vast glacier of the Aar itself spread out before us for many miles, deepest azure,) our course being directed towards the base of the superb cen- 
and surrounded by the gigantic peaks of the Finsteraarhorn, Shreckborn, Obe- ‘fa! peak known as the Mittalhorn, which now towered above our heads; appa- 
raathorn, Vischerhorner, and Lauteraarhorn, the former rising to the height of Fently a huge pyramid of the purest ice and snow. 
14,000 feet ; the remainder ranging between 11,000 aud 13,000 feet above sea To me it appeered soimpossible to scale it, that T ventured to inquire of the 
guides whether they expected to attain the summit ; to this they replied, that 


level. Following the course of the terminal moraine, we reached the pure é, 
-unsullied surface of the glacier itself, which we now found thickly spread with, they assuredly did so | therefore heid my peace, thinking myself in mght 


crevasses, al! running parallel with each other: the majority of these beimg) good company, and the south-western aspect of the peak being deemed, to 
filled with snow, considerable caution was necessary in sounding them with the all appearance. the most practicaole, we began the arduous task of scaling this 
poles, previous to trusting the body to so frail and deceptive a support Pro | virgin mountain The ascent in itself strongly resem*led that of the Col de 
ceeding thus along the centre of the glacier for three hours, we arrived oppo- Lauterasr described above : its duration, however, being longer, and the coat - 
site the little hut constructed for M. Agassiz. in order to enable him to carry mg of ice and snow being likewise more dense, the steps hewn out with the 
out more fully his experiments on the increase and advance of the glaciers hatchet required to be enlarg:d with the feet preparatory to changing our posi- 
Situated fully 300 feet above the level of the ice, it is in a geeat measure shel tion. In this singular manner we slowly ascended, digging the left hand into 
tered from the fall of avalanches and from the etlects of those hurricanes and| the hole above our heads, left by the hatchet of the advancing guide, and 
snow storms to which these elevated regions are so liable. ‘The sun was now, gradually drawing up the foot into the next aperture ; the body reclining full 
gradually declining, the innumerable ice-bound peaks aud glaciers being Lit up length on the snow between each succeeding step. In this truly delectable 
by its last rays, until the whole chain presented the appearance of burnished! situation our eyes were every moment greeted withthe view ofthe vast pre- 
gold. This magnificent spectacle suddenly ceased, aud every object resumed cipices of ice stretching above and below ; impressing constantly on ovr mind 
its ghastly bluish tinge, as the shades of night sbut them out from our view, the ‘dea that one false step might seal the fate of the whole party : connected 
merely leaving the white outline of the nearer peaks discernible. as we were one to the other, such in fact might easily have been the case. We 
‘ We now attempted to obtain a few hours’ sleep, aller taking every possi- had nowbeen three hours on the peak itself, and the guides confidently affirm- 
ble precaution to guard against the severe cold: in this latter we partially suc ed that in another hour (ifno acerdent occurred) we should attain the summit : 
ceeded. Sleep, however, was tardy in its approaches, the novelty of the sit- the banner was accordingly prepared, and after a few minutes’ repose, taken 
uation being too exciting. Towards midnight several vast avalanches fell, by turning cautiously round, and placing our backs against the snow, we stretch- 
with the roar of the loudest thunder. on the opposite side of the glacier. This ed upwards once more, the guides singing national songs, and the utmost gaiety 
was quite sufficient to banish all drowsy sensations ; we were soon, therefore, pervaded the whole party at the prospect of sosuccessful a result. The bril- 
on foot, preparing in earnest for the anticipated seventeen hours of successive liant white summit of the peak appeared just above us, and when within thirty 
climbing over snow and glacier. The first point to be accomplished was the or forty feet of its apex, the gusde chef, considerately thinking that his employ- 
descent to the surface of the glacier, into the recesses of which (owing to its er would naturally wish to be the first to tread this unconquered summit, re- 
disrupted condition) we found it necessary to penetrate, finding ourselves at versed the ropes, and placing me first in the line, directed me to take the 
the bottom of a well, round three sides of which walls of ice rose almost ver- batchet and cautiously cut the few remaming steps necessary. These injunc- 
tically. Up these walls it was necessary to ascend, in order to effect our exit tions I obeyed to the best of my abilities, and at one o'clock precisely the red 
from our cold dismal prison. Jaun, our guide chef, commenced cutting out) banner fluttered on the summut of the central peak of the Wetterhorn. 
steps in the ice, and in a short time we all emerged from our retreat, and stood) ‘ We had thus, after three days’ continual ascent from the level of the 
safely on the glacier of the Lauteraar, at its junction with that of the Finste-; plain, attained a heignt of 12, 154 feet. Upto this period our attention had 
raar. The former descends from the Shreckhorn and Col de Lauteraar ; the] been too much occupied in surmounting the opposing obstacles which lay in 
latter from the Finsteraarhorn and its attendant peaks. our route, to allow us to contempiate with attention the astonishing panorama 
‘Our course was now directed across the glacier towards the Abschwung,, which gradually unfolded itself. The summit being under our feet, we hed 


‘The ascent now commenced in earnest, the first guide having been relieved 


guide to prepare for our expedition, 


along the base of which we cautiously proceeded, the ice at this early period) ample leisure to examine the relative position of the surrounding peaks, the 
being dangerously slippery, ‘The doubtful crevasses were sounded, and the, greater portion of which appeared to lie far beneath us, To the north we pers 
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ceived the Faulhorn and the range of mountains skirting the lake of Brienz ; MARLBOROUGH.—No. ILI.—[{ Continued.) 
hetind these the passage of the Brunig, together with the lakes of Lungerne Ag event soon occurred which showed how wide-spread were the intrigues 
and Lucerne, on the banks of which rise the pyramids of the Righi and the ofthe French in the Flemish towns, and how insecure was the foundation ou 
Mont Pilate, the summits of which (the boast of so many tourists) appeared a8 which the authority of the Allies rested there. An accidental circumstance led 
mole-hills. Towarde the east the eye wanders over an interminable extent of io the discovery of the letter put into the post-office of Ghent, contain. 
snow-clad summits, extending to the utmost verge of the horizon—a perfect jng the whole particulars of a plan for admitting the French troops into 
ocean of mountains. Turning to the south, however, we there perceive the the citadel of Antwerp Vendome at the same time made a forward 
monarchs of these Bernese Alps rising side by side: the Rosenhorn and movement to take advantage of these attempts; but Marlborough was 
Berglistock raise their snow-clad crests in close proximity ; separated from on his guard, and both frustrated the intended rising in Antwerp, and barred 
them by the Col de Lauteraar, we perceived the rugged Shreckhorn, aptly the way against the attempted advance of the French army. Disconcer. 
denominated the Peak of of Terror ; whilst the loftiest of the group, the Fin- ted by the iailure of this enterprise, Vendome moved to Soignies at the 
steraarborn, appears peering among his companions. To the right of these 'WO head of an hundred thousand men, where he halted at the distance of three 
ks the brilliant Vischerhorner next came into view, beyond which we dis leagues from the Allied armies A great and decisive action was confidently 
cover the three celebrated sister summits of the Eiger, the Mounch, and the expected in both armies ; as, although Marlborough could not muster above 
Jungfrau ; the whole group exceeding the height of 12,000 feet. At the base eighty thousand combatants it was well known he would not decline a battle, 
of these gigantic masses lies the Wengern Alp, apparentiy a mere undulation , although he was not as yet sufficiently strong to assume the offensive. Vey,. 
whilst far below, the outline of the village of Grindelwal may be faintly dis dome, however, declined attacking the Allies where they stood, and, filing to 
cerned, the river Lutchinen winding, like a silver thread, through the valley the right to Braiwe la Leude, close to the field of Waterloo, again halted in a 
On all sides of the peak on which we now stood (on the summit of which a position, threatening at once both Louram and Brussels. Moving parallel to 
dozen persons could scarcely assemble) we beheld vast glittering precipices . him, but still keeping ot. the defensive, Marlborough retired to Anderleet. No 
at the foot of these lie the plains of snow which contribute to the increase of sooner had he arrived there, than intelligence was received of a farther move- 
the numerous glaciers, situated still lower; namely, tothe left the superior ment to the right on the part of the French genera’, which indicated an in. 
acier of Grindelwald and that of Lauteraar, to the right the glaciers of tention to make Louvain the object of attack Without losing an instant, 
auli, of Reufen, and of Rosenlaui, out of which rose the peaks of the Well- Mariborough marched on that very might with (he utmost expedt:ion, amidst 
horn, the Tosenhorn, and Engelhorner. torrents of rain, to Pare, where he established himself in such strong ground, 
* Many anxious looks were now cast in this direction , the guides having de- covering Louvein, that Vendome, tinding himself anticipated in his movements, 
termined to reach Rosenlaui through this unexplored region. Wa had re back to Braine-le-Leude without firmmg a shot. {Marlborough’s Despat- 
mained above twenty minutes on the summil, exposed toa violent wind and ehes } 
intense cold ; although in the plain, on that day, the thermometer of Panren- | Though Mariborough, however, bad in this manner foiled the movement of 
heit stood at 93 degrees in the shade. The sudden appearance of a few fleecy the Freneh general, be was in nu condition to underiake offensive operations 
clouds far below caused us some misgivings ; we therefore (alter firmly se- nti] ihe arrival of Eugene's army from the Moselle raised his foree nearer to 
curing the flag-staff) commenced our descent on the opposite side of the peak ay equality with the preponderating masses of the enemy, headed by so able a 
to that by which we had ascended, in order to reach the plains of suow sur- general as Vendome. The vena! delays, however, of the German powers, for 
mounting the great glacier of Rosenlaui. From the excessive steepness of this long prevented this object being attained. For aboot a month Marlborough was 
slope, and the absence of crevasses, it was deemed advisable to sit ond slime rerained in a state of forced inactivity from this cause, during which penod he 
down the snow, guiding our course with the poles. In this manner we de- yiterly complained, * that the slowness of the German powers was such as to 
scended with the grea‘est rapidity to the plateau Here again great cautiom threaten the worat consequences.” At length, however, the pressing represen. 
was required, many of the crevasses bemg covered with a slight coating of cations of the English general, secodded by the whole weight of Prince Eugene, 
fresh snow, incapable of sustaining the weight of the human body After overeame the tardiness of the German Electors, and the army of the Moselle 
crossing this plateau, we arrived at the foot of the Toseniorn. This is a loity began its march towards Brabant. But the Prince was to far distant to bring up 
peak, situated ai a junction of the glaciers of Kosenlaui and Re uten, which at nis troops to the theatre of active operations before decisive events had taken 
this point become identified with the great slope of snow descending from the place ; and fortunately fortue glory of England, to Marlborough alone and to 
Wetterhorner, This region being a terra incoymifa like the preceding, 0M! his army belongs the honour of one of the most decisive victories recorded in 
advance was slow and wavering ; and on the descentof the fosenhorn, the jy annals. . 
difficulties appeared rather to increase that diminish—the loose rocks and Encouraged by his supenonty of numbers, and the assurances of support he 
stones covering the southeri aspect of the peak, receding continually from pece;ved from tie malcontents in the Flemish towus, Vendome, who was 
under the feet and falling in showers over the precipice , below which, at 4 porn an able and « nterprising general, put in execution, in the beginning of 
fearful depth, we could discern the deep blue crevasses and bristling minarets Joly, a design which he had long meditated, for the purpose of expelling the 
of the glacier of Rosenlani. Quitting the rocks, we again found ourselves on 4\\\es from Brabant ‘Tis was by a sudden irruption to make himse!f master 
slopes of snow so vertical, the: for a long period of time it was necessary t of Ghent, with several of the citizens of which he had established a secret cor- 
descend backwards, as if on a ladder, the hatchet being in full play. At the respondence. This city commands the course of the Sebeldt and the Lys, 
foot of one of these slopes the snow broke suddenly away, leaving a creva9se and jay in the very centre of Marlborough's water communications ; and as the 
apparently about four yards in width, the opposite border of which was fully fortifications uf Oudenarde were in a very dilapidated state, it was reasonable 
twenty feet lower than that on which we stood, This at first sight appeared yo suppose that its reduction would speedily follow. The capture of these 
insurmountable, the guides themselves being bew:ldeaed, aud all giving a'ViCe fortresses would at once break up Marlborough’s communications, and sever 
in one breath. We were at this time clinging to the slope of suow, over the the cor nectiog link between Flanders and Brabant, so as to compel the Eng. 
very verge of the blue gelf below. Jaunat length volunteered the hazardous jish army to fail back to Autwerp end the Ine of the Seheldt, and thus de- 
experiment of clearing it at a bound: this he accordingly did, arriving afely prive them of the whole fruits of the victory of Ramilies. Such was the 
on the inferior border. The ropes being detached, the remainder of the party abie and well-conceived design of the French general, which promised the 
mustered resolution, and desperation giving frash courage, we al! in turn gost brilliant results ; and against a general less wary and able than Marlbo- 
came flying across the crevasse upoo the smooth snow below Our successiul rough, unquestionably would have obtamed them, 
triumph over this alarming ubstacle having greatly inspirited us, we prevared — Vendome executed the first part of this design with vigour and success. On 
to cross a narrow slope of ice, on which onr leader was diligently hacking a ,j. evening of the 4th July he sudden!y broke up from Braine le Leude, and 
few steps. A sudden rumbling sound, however, arrested our attention ; the marching rapidly al! night, advanced towards Hall and Tubise, despatehing, 
rear guides Jrew the rest back with the ropos with violence, and (he next MO 4 the same time. parties towards such towns in that quarter as had main- 
ment an avalanche thundered down over the slope we tad been preparing t0 jained i correspondence with him One of the parties, by the connivance ol 
cross, leaving the whole party petrified with horror at the narrowness of their :he watch, made itself master of Ghent. Atthe same time Broges was sur 
escape. The clouds of fine snow in which we had been enveloped having rendered to another party under the Count de la Motte; the smaii but umpor- 
subsided, we again descended, during three hours, a succession of steep walls sant fort of Plaesendael was carried by storm, and a detachment # nt to recov- 
of ice and snow, reaching the glacier of Rosenlaui a: five o'clock rp. The er Ghent found the gates shut by the inhabitants, who had now openly joined 
passage or this glacier resembles in every respect that of the jar famed Gla- the enemy, and invesied the Allied garrison in the citadel. 
cierde Bossonson the Mont Blanc, the crevasses being so numerous a3t0 Marlborough no sooner heard of this movement than he followed with his 
leave more ridges of ice interposed between them; and these ridges being the army. but he arrived im the neighbourhood of Tubise in time only to witness 
only means of progress, the eye was constantly exposed to the view of the sur- ghyir passage of the Senne, near that place. Giving orders to his troops to 
rounding gulfe of ice which at every step appear ready to swallow up the UX prepare for battle, he put himseifin motion at one pext morning, intending to 
fortunate individual whose presence of imiad should fail, whilst ‘he prmnacies of vring the enemy to animmediate action. The activity of Vendome, however, 
ice rising overhead often totter upon their unsteady foundations In our baffled his design. He made his men, weary as they were, march all night aud 
re ent fatigued condition, the passage of the glacier was indecd highly peri- cross the Dender at several points, breaking down the oridges between Alort 

3. The extreme caution and courage of the guides fortunately prevented ang Oerdegun, and the Allies only arrived in time to make three hundred 
the occurrence of any serious accideni, and at eight eM. we bade a fiual adiey prisoners from the rearguard. Scarcely had they recovered from this disap- 
to those fields of snow and ice-bound peaks over which our course had been pointment, when igtelligence arrived of the surprise of Ghent and Bruges ; 
directed for seventeen consecutive hours. Ali danger was now past, and (he yjle at the saine tume, the ferment in Brussels, owing to the near approach 
excitement having ceased, the tedious descent over rocks and fallen pines of the French to that capital, became so great, that there was every reason (0 
became insufferably fatiguing. The baihs of Kosenlaui were stil! far below at apprehend a similar disaster, from the disaffection of some of its inhabitants. 
our feet, whilst the sombre hue of the pine forest, stretching down into the The m ost seriovs apprehensions also were entertained for Oudenarde, the gar- 
valley, formed a striking contrast to the uninterrupted glare of so many prev! sison of which was feeble. and its works ¥ilapidated. Marlborough, therelore, 
ous hours. Night was now gradually throwing its veil over (he surrounding g\s,atched instant orders to Lord Chandos, woo commanded at Ath, tocollect 
objects ; the glimmering of light soon became visable ; and at vine P.M. We al) the detachments he could from the garrisons in the neighbourhood, and 
all arrived safely at the baths of Roseniaui, where for several hours consivera- | prow himself into that fortress ; and with suce diligence were toese orders 
ble excitement had prevailed—the flag fluttering on the summit of the peak executed, that Oudenarde was secured against a coup de main, before the 
having been discovered by means of a powerful telescope Four smail dots French outposts appeared before it. Vendome, however, felt himself strong 
bed Ibewice been noticad at au immense height on the otherwise unsullied enough to undertake its sirge in form. He drew his army round it; the in- 
snow, which dots having been likewise seen to change their positioa, the in- yestment was completed on the evening of the 9'h, and a train of heavy artille- 
habitants of the valleys wisely concluded that anotuer of their stupendous ry ordered from ‘I ournay, tocommence the siege, while he himself, with the 
mountains was in a fair way of lusing its former prestige ol invincibility. covering army, took post in a strong camp at Lessines, on the river Dender. 

* On the followingin morning | took leave of the two intrepid chamois hun- Such was the chagrin experienced by Marlborough at these untowaid events, 
ters, to whom on several occasions during the previous event{ul day I had that he was thrown in a fever, the result of fatigue, watching, and anxiety. 
owed my preservation. | was shortly afterwards informed that these poor His physician earnestly counselied him to loave the camp, and retire to Brus- 
fellows, though so hardy, were confined by an illness arising from the severity sels, as the only means of arresting his distemper ; bus nothing could induce 
of their late exploit. For myself, I escaped with the usual consequences of so him to leave his post at such acrisis. He continued in bis teat accordingly, 
long an exposure to the snow in these elevated regions namely, the loss of and the orders were issued by M arshal Oveikirk. He was greatly relieved on 
the skin of the fece, together with inflamation of the eyes, and, accompanied the 7th, by the arrival of Prince Euguene, who, finding his troops could not 
by my remaining guide, who was likewise in avery dole/ul condition, we re- come up in time, had left his cavalry at Maestricht, and hastened in person 
crossed the Great Shiedeck, arriving at Interlacken the 10th of July. |/though without any followers but bis personal suite, to take a part in the ap- 
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proaching conflict. Great was the joy of Marlborongh on | ning the 
of so ilinstrious a general ; nol a feeling of jealousy crossed tae br ast of 
either of these great inev. His first words io Eagene were—*i am not 
without hopes of congratulating your Highness ona great victory ; for my 
troops will be animated by the presence of so distinguished a commander.” 
Euguene warmly approved the resolution he had taken of instan ly attacking 
the enemy : and a counci! of war baving been summoned, their united opinion 
prevailed over the objections of the Dutch deputies, who were now seriously 
alarmed for their barrier, and it was resolved to give battle to the enemy in his 
position in front of Qudenarde 

The Allies broke up at two in the morning of the %h July, and edvenced 
towards the French frontiers at Lessines in four great columns. So rapid and 
well ordered was the march, that before noon,the beads of the co umns reached 
Herfilingen, fourteen miles from Asche, Bridge 
were rapidly thrown over the Dunder. and it was crossed early on the fo low- 
ing morning in presence of Engene and Marlborough, the animation o 
the great events in progress, had, in a manner, raised from the bed of sichucss.* 
Here the duke halted, and tne troops encamped in their order of mareh, with 
their right on the Dender and their front covered by a@ smell stream which 
falls into that river. By this bold and rapid movement, Vendome’s well-con- 
certed plan was entirely disconcerted ; Marlborough had thrown himself be- 
tween the French and their own frontier, he 
their communications ; and instead of seeking 
tresses, threatened to compe! them to fail back, in order to regain their com- 
munications, and abandon the whole enterprive which had commenced with 
such proapects of success Vendome was extremely disconcerted at this able 
movement, and he gave iunmeciate orcers to tall bace upon (javre, situated on 
the Scheldt below Oudenarde, 

No sooner was this design made manifest, thar 
all his forces, with the dounle des giotrarsing the investment ol Uouenarde 
and if possible forcing the 
ing s01n 4 retreat 
pushed forward wilt the ulmost expedition 
when his columns and baggage were close upon the Sebeldt, 
of crossing that river Colon! Cadovan, with a strong 


arrival 


whence they had startid 


hed rendered lumese:f master of 


King Mereiy to cover his own for 


vhere it Was intenued lo cross tial fiver. 


Maribor ugh llowed with 


to pive vatlic, under lhe ot do 


Aualous to improve ther advantage, the Allied geueras 
Oopiog to come up with the enemy 
Orin tue very act 


ac vance guard, wi 


pushed forward by daybreak ou the Lith toware he Sche whieh ve reached 
by eleven, and immediately threw bridges over, act which the whole caval 
ry aud tweive battalions of four wer mediately thrown They advanced t 
the summit of the plateau on 1h vank of the river, and formed in battic 
array, the infantry opposite Lynes, ling onthe leit toward 
Schaerken. Advancing Owly on in th reyular array juwa the course the 
river on its left bank, Cadog 11 Was LOL long ol coming ght of the French 
rearguard under Biron he uad me siatp shi Mean 
while, Marlborough and Lugene were pressing Une passage at the bridges wit 


ail imaginable activity ; bus the greater pat 
across. The maim body wae still laifa ch T 
clouds of dust which arose from the passage of the artillery and carrages in 
that direction, inspired Vendome witu the ype that he might cut off she ad 
vanced guard which was over e Schelct, betas @ bulk of the Alliea 
forces could get across to thew relict 
and drew them up hastily in order o attic This brought o e vreal j 
glorious action which followed, 
seription of the tueatre of combat i> ind 
** At the distance of a mile north of Oudenarde, is the village of Eynes 
Here the ground rises into a species vu! ¥, but spacious am theatre From 
thence it sweeps along a sina!! 
arde, where it terminates in the village of Uevere. Tot be west the slope ascends 
to another broad hil! called the Bosercanter ; { at the highest pomt of t 
eminence stands 4 windmill, suaded by a lofty lome-tree, form 
objects from the whole sdjacent country 
declines towards Mardlen ; and the eye glancing over valley water 
ed by the Norken, re 
length terminates near Asper. th 
ding from the lower part 0 
the centre of which rises tu a genile elevation Phe 
are crossed by frequent enclosures, surroundieg We farm-yards oF Barwaen 


plain, Teaches the giaci i 


st? On anutier fauge Uplaids, Wuich, gen 
ace, tWo simall sireams, Gescel 
4 


ithe of UOycke, low tongue of land 


borders of these meuiets 


Chobon, and Viepenvees Near the s c ype of these t cas 
tellated mansion ; at that of the umiet of Rhereino 
ina w ooded nook. se slicai at tie vuamie Scuarken, and they 
united current flowsin a marsiy bed to the S it, a eaches near 
Eynes. The Norken, another river traversin the held, rugs tor a considerapie 
distance parallel tothe Scheidt, unt:!, passing by Asper, it terminates in a 


stagnant canal, which joins (ae Scheidt below Gavi Its borders, like those 
of the other streams, ace skirted w e-wood thickets ; behind are the 
enclosures surrounding the little plain. Generally speakiag. this part of Plan- 
ders is even not merely o! picturesque beauty and bigh cultivation, but great 
intlitary strength ; and it is hard say wheter nu serous streams, hanging 
banks, and umbrageous woods, add most to its mterest in the eve of 4 pane: 
or to ite intricacy and defensive character in warlike operations.” 
description of the field of Oudenerde is mainiy taken irom Coxe 

As fast as the Allies got across tue Scheidt, Marlborough forme) them along 
the high grounds stretching from Kevere to Vooreghem Mill, wih their righ 
resting on the Scheldt. Vendome's men stretched across the piain, from the 
hill of Asper on the left, to Warreghem on the right. A considerable body of 
cavalry and infantry Jay io front of their position in Eyne-, of which they had 
retained possession since they iad repulsed Cadoyan’s horse. No soover vad 
the English general got a sufficient number of troops up, than he ordered tha! 


ih cuppi 


she above 


gallant officer to advance and retake that village. The jotaotry attacked in 


front, crossing the rivulet near Evynes ; while it made a anc 
passing higher, made their eppearance in their rear, when conflict war 
warmly going on in front. The consequence was, that the village was curried 


with great loss to the enemy, three onutire battalions 
prisoners, and eight squadrons cut to pieces in striving to make their way 
across the steep and tangled banks of tae Norken, T 
the French leaders that a genera action was unavoidable ; and though, from 
the vigour with which it had been struck, there remained little nope of ove! 
powering the Allied advanced guard before the maim body came up, yet Laey 


lis suarp © mvincead 


* « The treachery of Ghent, continual marching. and some letters | have r 
ceived from Engiand, (from the Queen and the 


that | was yesterday in 30 greata fever, that the doctor won 


Dochess,) have so vexed me, 


d have persuaded 


me to have goneto Brussels ; but | tuank God lam better aud by the nex! ve 
the wheie French was hurled 


The states have used this country so ill, 


post | hope to answer your letters. 


that I noways doubt but all the towns in it will play us the same tricks as of Diepenveck ; where seven regumen's 
‘stem the flood of disaster, was all cut to pieces or taken. 


Ghent if they have the power.”’—Muriborough to Godoiphin, July 9, 1708 
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ensue 


(Jversirk, 


yoccupy it. 


and the 


resvived, contrary to the opinion of Vendome, who had become seriousiy 
alarmed, {oO persist inthe attacs, and risk all on the issue of a general ehe- 
gagemeit 

It was four in the afvernoon when the French commenced the action in good 
earnest. The Doke of Burgandy ordered General Grimaldi to lead Sistern’s 
squadron across the Norken, apparently with the view of feeling hie way pre- 
paratory to « general attack ; but when he arrived on the margin of the stream, 
and saw the Prussian cavalry already formed on the other side, he fell back to 
the small plain near the Mill of Royeghorn. Vendome, meanwhile, directed 
his left to advance, deeming thet the most favourable side to attack ; but the 
Uuke of Burgundy woo nominally had the supreme command, and who was 
jealous of Vendome’s reputation, countermanded this order ; alleging that an 
impassable morass separetea the two armies in that quarter. Tnose contra- 
dictory orders produced indecision in the French lines, and Marlborough, di- 
vining its cause, instantly took advantage oi it. Ju‘ging with reason that the 
real attack of the enemy would be made on his left by their right, in frout of 
the castle of Bevere. he drew the twelve battlalions of foot under Cadogan 

m Heurne and Eynes, which they oceupied, and reinforced the left with 
hem ; while the bridges of the Norsen were strongly occupied, and muske- 
dson their sides. Marlborough himself, at the head 
sian horse, advanced by Heurne, and took post on the flank of the 
itle plan of Diepenbeck, where it was evident the heat of the action would 

A reserve of twenty British battalions, with affew gune, took post 
vear Scheerken, and proved of the most essential service in the struggle whieh 
ensued) Fw pieces of arcillery were brought up on either side ; the rapid- 
dity of the movements on both having outstripped the slow pace at which 
ts of destroetion were then conveyed.—( Marlbo- 

oughio Count Prper. 15 July 1708 ) 

Hardly were these defensive arrangements completed, whon the tempest 
was uponthem. The whole French nght wing, consisting of thirty battalions, 


teers disposed inthe woo 
ithe Pro 


‘nore ponderous impiemer 


embsacing the French and Swiss guarda, and the flower of their army, de- 


vouched trem the woods and hedges near Groemvelde, and attacking four bat- 
ned there, quickly compelled them to retreat. Advancing then 
mopletely outflanked the Allied left, and made theme 
elves masters of the hamlets of Barwaen and Banleney. This success ex- 


d the Allies to immment danger ; for in their rear was the Scheldt, flowi. g 


8.1008 


plain, they 


aziiv in a deep and impaseab ureut, through marshy meadows, crossed 
miy by afew bridges, over which retveat would b> impossible in presence of a 
torious aud th ieces? against the Allied left expo ed to be cut 
tf from their o resource ich a case, the friendly ramparts of Oudenarde. 
Anxro vvserving the rapid progress ofthe French on his left, Marlbo- 
rough suce ive rew brigade r brigade from his mgt, end moved tlen 
quar i is now severely pressed. The hostile lines fought wih 
1@ Must determined re ion «Levery bridge, every ditch, every wood, 
every lamiel, every ir ire, w ybatinately contested ; and so imeessant 
; YT: f mu cen from a distance the horizon seemed an 
i Hitherco Marlborough and Eugene had remained to- 
zether ; bat a* had reached the crisis, they separated The En- 
renerai bestowed on Prince Euge ye the Commend vi lils might where the 
+. whe sur he had often praised, were ploced He himeelf, 
he Pruse 1 OF Norken, sept the enemy's left in 
heck “ e will vn left he endeavoured to oultflank the enemy, and re- 
talate upon them the manawevre which they uad attempted agaimst him. This 
old m \ ne vas attended with sever ss, Dul it proved completely suc- 
cessiul was soon warmly engaged, aod at first weilmgh overpowered 
erjor number d vehement onset of the enemy. But Marlvorough, 
was ev yowerved this, than he dispatched Ca- 
ran with his twelve E; Hbattalions to tis support. Encouraged by this 
gene moved forward General Natzmer, at the head of the Prassian 
aud Tassier sarge Lhe enemy's -econd lines near the Mill of 
loyeghem ; while he himself renewed the attack on their infantry near Herle- 
101 oth cs proved successfal Tha enemy were expelled on the 
g n en ire of Ave'chens, and the battle restored in that quarter ; 
vhi the same time d iin as driven back into the enclosures 
f Royeghem Burt as ss was not achieved without a very heavy 
ss: fort Pruss:an ree wer eived by suo terrible a fire of musketry 
ym the hedges near Roveghem, into whit hey had pushed the enemy's 
f da c, that f of m were et d on the pila ind the remainder 
t ied 
Meanwhi'e, Marlborough bimsvlf was not less activeiy engaged on the Al- 
ed lett \t the head of the Hanovernan and Dateh battalions, he there 
pressed forward against th erto victorious French right. The vigour in- 
pired by presence quickly aliered the state of affairs in that quarter. Bar- 
lancy and Barwaen were soonregained, but not without the most desperate 
resis é mly did the enemy obstinately contest every field and en- 
sure, bat in their fury, set fire to sueu of the houses as could no longer be 


these obstacles, however, the English general fairly 
inusket’s point, [rom one euclosure to another, till he 


cA 

reacned the ham! | Liepenbeek, where the resistance proved so violent that 
Was " ed to pa His vigilant eye, however, erelong observed, that 
e hilt uf , which Janked the enemy's extreme right, was unoccupied. 
oncerving their night might be turned by this eminence, he directed 


ts 


wilh the reserve cavalry, and twenty Duteh and Danish battalions, 
The veteran marshal executed this important, and as it proved, 


cisive wovement, with bis wonted alacrity and spirit. The wooded delis 


round the cestle of Bevere soon rung with musketry ; the enemy, forced out 
of them, was driven over the shoulder of (he Bosercanter ; soon i was passed, 


of Ovese, and the plateau behind it, occupied by the Danish and 


latch battalions. Arrived onthe summit, Overkirk made his men bring up 


ner eft shoulders, so as to wheel inwards, and forma vast semicircle round 


ue 


he rgot wing ofthe French wiich, iar advanced beyond the centre, was now 


vruwn back, and grouped into the litle plain of Diepenbeck. Observing the 
tis movement, Marlborough duected Overkuk to press forward his 
f; svill farther, 60 as to seize [he passes of Mullem and mill of Royeghem, by 

the communication between the enemy's might and centre was malutained, 
Nas executed wiih Vigour and success by the Prince of Orange and 
The pregre-s of ‘he extreme Allied left round the rear of 
frequent flashes of their musketry on 
e heights above Mullem, down to which they descended, driving the enemy 

ecvoed over the whole field, before them. The 
Refluent from all quarters, enveloped on every side, 
cogether, in wild confusien, mto the plain 
s of horse, which made a noble effort to 
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neral 
e French mght, was olserved by the 


th ioud cheers, which 
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Seeing his right wing on the verge of destruction, Vendome made a gailan! 
effort to rescue it. Dismounting from his horse, he led the infantry of fis lei 
near Mullem, to the aid of their devoted comrades. Lut the Uuck and ire 

uent enclosures broke their array; the soldiers were dismayed by the loud 
shouts of victory from their nee and when they emerged irom the enclosures 
and approached the plain of Diepenbeck, the tirm countenance of the Britis! 
_ horse, drawn up on its edge, and the sturdy array of their infantry under Bu- 
e, which advanced to mee: them, rendered the effurt abortive. Meanwhile 
kness set in, but the battle stil! raged on al! sides; and the frequent flashes 
of the musketry on the heights around, intermingled with the shouts of the 
victors, showed but too clearly how nearly the extremity of danger was ap- 
ing tothe whole French army. So completely were they enveloped, 
that the advanced guard of the right under Eugene, and the leit under the 
Prince of Orange, met on the heights in the French rear, and several volleys 
were exchanged between them, before the error was discovered, and, by great 
exertions of their respective commanders, the useless butchery was stopped 
To prevent arepetition of such disasters, orders were given to (he whole Lroops 
to halt where they stood, and to this precantion many owed their salety, as i! 
was impossible in the darkness to distinguish friend from toe. But it enabled 
at part of the centre and left of the French to escape unobserved, which, 
ad daylight continued for two hours longer, would have been ali taken er de- 
stroyed. Their gallant right was left to iis fate; while Eugene, by directing 
the drums of his regiments to beat the French assembice, made yreal numbers 
of their left and centre prisoners. Some thousauds of the right slipped unob 
served to the westward, near the castle of Bevere, and made thew way in a 
confused body towards France, but the greater part of that wing were kiled or 
taken. Vendome, with characteristic presence of mind, formed a rearguard 
of a few battalions and twenty tive squadrons, with which Le covered the r 
treat of the centre and left ; but the remainder of those parts of the army fel 
into total! confusion, and fled headlong im wild disorder (owards Ghent. 

We have the authority of Marlborough for the assertion, that if be had bad 
two hours more of daylight, the Preach army would have been irretrievably 
routed, great part of it killed ur taken, and the war terminated on that day. 
As it was, the blow struck was prodigious, and entirely altered the character 
and issue of the campaign. The French lost six thousand men im killed and 
wounded, besides nine thousand prisoners, and one hundred standards wrested 
from them in fair fight. The Allies were weakened by five thousand men ; 
for the French were superior in number, and fought well, iaving been deteated 
solely by the superior general!ship of the Allied commanders. 

No sooner did daylight appear, than forty squadrons were detached towards 
Ghent, in pursuit of the enemy ; while Marlborough hunself, with cheracters 
tic humanity, visited the field of battle, doing lis utmost to assuage the sutfer- 
ings, and provide for the cure of the numerous wounded—alike friend aud foc 
—who encumbered its bloody expause. Count Lottnow was sent with thirty 
battalions and fifty squadrons, to possess himself of the lines which the enemy 
had constructed between [pres and Warneton, which that oflicer did with vigor 
and success, making five hundred prisoners. This was tie moro fortunate, as, 
at the moment they were taken, the Duke of Berwick with the Frenei army 
from the Moselle, was hastening up, and had exhorted garrison to dei ve 
the lines tothe last extremity. At the same time, the corresponding Aliued 
army, commanded by Eugene, arrived at Brussels, so that both sides were 
largely reinforced. Berwick's corps, which cousisted of thirty-four battalious 
oe fifty-five squadrons, was so considerable, that it raised Vendome’s army 
again to an hundred thousand men, With this impusing mass, that able gen 
eral took post in a camp behind the canal of Bruges, and near Ghent, wiien he 
soon strongly fortified, and which commanded the navigation both of th: 
Scheldt and the Lys. He-rightly judged, that as long as lie was there at tbe 
head of such a force, the Aliies would not venture to advance into France; 
though it lay entirely opeu to their incursions, as Marlborough was between him 

and 
Encouraged by this singular posture of the armies, Marlborough ctrong!y 
urged upon the Allied council of war the propriety of relinquishing all lesse: 
objects, passing the whole fortified towns on the frontier, and advancing straight 
towards the French capital.* This bold counsel, however—which, if acted on, 
would have been precisely what Wellington and Blucher did a century after, 
in advancing from the same country, and perhaps attended with similar success 
—was rejected. Eugene, and the remainder of the council, considered the 
design too hazardous, while Verdome with so great an army lay intrenched 
their rear, threatening the:r communications. 1|t was resolved, therefore, to 
commence the invasion of the territory of the Grande Monarque, by the siege 
of the great frontier fortress of Lijle, the strongest and most important place 
in French Flanders, ana the possession of which would give the Allies a solid 
footing in the enemy’s territory. ‘This, however, was a most formidable under- 
taking; for not only was the place itsel! of great strength, and with a citadel 
within its walls still stronger, but it was garrisoned by Marshal Boufflers, ove 
of the ablest officers in the Frenci service, with fifleen thousand choice troops, 
and every requisite for a vigorous defence. On the other band, Vendome, at 
the head of an hundred thousand men, lay in an impregnable camp between 
Ghent and Bruges, ready to interrupt or raise the sicve; and his position there 
extremely hampered Marlborough in briugiug forward the requisite equipags 
for so great an undertaking. as it interrupted (he whole water uavigation of ts 
country, by which it could best be effected. The draguing it up by land, woul 
require sixteen thousand horses. Nevertheless it was resolved to undertake 
the enterprise, sanguine hopes being entertained, that, rather than see so im 
t a fortress fall, Vendome would leave his intrenched camp, and vive the 
Allies an opportunity of bringing him again to battle on equa! terms 
No sooner was the undertaking resolved on, than the most vigorous measures 
were adopted to carry it into execution ‘The obstacles which presented them- 
selves, however, were great indeed, and proved even more formidable than had 
been at first anticipated. Every gun. every waggon, every round of ammuni- 
tion, required to be transported from Holland; aud even the nearest depot for 
ordinary and military stores for the Allies, was Brussels, situated twou y-tiv: 
leagues off. Sixteen thousand horses were requisite to transport the train wine 
brought these stores, partly from Ma: stricht, partly from Holland; ard we 
in aline of march, it stretched over fifteen miles. Prince Bu 
three battalions and ninety squadrons, covered the vast moving tiacs—Mos 
borough himself being ready, at a moment's notice, in his camp near Menin, 


* Conscious of the panic which prevailed in France, and aware tha: some 
brilliant enterprise was requisite to prevent the Dutch from listening to separate 
overtures for peace, Marlborough proposed to meet at Lille, and penetrate by 
the northern frontier into the heart of France. An expedition fitted ovt in 
England was to co-operate onthe coast. But the design of penetrating direct 
into France seemed too bold even io Eugene, and, of course, encouraged strong 


opposition from a government so timid and vacillating as that of Holland, 


‘® support him, if necessary. Between these two great men there existed 
then. as ever, the most entire cordiality.* ‘Their measures were all taken in 
concord, and with such ability, that though Vendome Jay on the flank of the 
lime of march, which extended over above seventy miles, not a gun was taken, 
nor a carriage lost ; and the whole reached the camp at Helchin in safety, on 
the 12th August, whither Marlborough bad gone to meet it. So marvellous 
were the arrangements made for the safe conduct of this important convoy, and 
so entire their success, that they excited the admiration of the French, and in 
no slight degree augmented the alarm of their generals, who had hitherto 
treated the idea of Lille being besieged, with perfect derision “ Posterity,” 
says the French annalist, Feuqueres, * will scarcely betieve the fact, though it 
isan undoubted truth. Never was a great enterprise conducted with more 
skill and circumspection.”’ 

Prince Eugene was entrusted with the conduct of the siege, while Marlvo- 
rough commanded the covering army. The former commenced the investment 
of the place on the 13th August, while Marlborough remained at Helchin, 
taking measures for the protection of the convoys, which were incessantly 
coming up from Brussels. At length the whole were passed, and arrived in 
safety in the camp before Lille. amounting to one hundred and twenty heavy 
guns, forty mortars, twenty howitzers, and four hundred ammunition waggons, 
Eugene's army for the siege consisted of fifty three battalions and ninety squad- 
rons, in all about forty thousand men. Marlborough’s covering force was sixty- 
nine battalions and one hundred and forty squadrons, numbering nearly sixty 
thousand men. But the force of the French was still more considerable ir the 
field. Vendome and Berwick united on the 30th, on the plain between Gram 
mont and Lessines, and on the 2d September, advanced towards Lille with 
one hundred and forty battalions and two hundred and fifty squadrons. muster- 
ing one hundred thousand combatants, besides twenty thousand left, under 
Count de la Motte, to cover Ghent and Broges. But Marlborough had no fears 
jor the result, and ardently longed for a general action, which he hoped would 
one way or other conclude the war. “1}{ we have a second action,” says he, 

‘aud God blesses our just cause, this, in all likelihood, will be our last cam- 
paign; for ! think they would not venture a battle, but are resolved to submit 
m our side; and if they get the better, they 
will think themselves masters ; so that, f there should be an action, it is lke 
to be the last this war If God continues on our side, we lave nothing to fear, 
our troops being guod, though not so numerous as theirs. J dare say, before 
f the troops have fought, success will declare, I trust in God, on our side ; 


and then I may have what I ear 


to any condition, if the sueces 


ia 
ly wish for quick” 

No svoner was Marlborough ormed of the junction of Vendome and Ber- 
vick, than, anticipating the direction they would follow, and the point at which 
penetrate through, and raise the siege. he marched 
paralieltotae enemy, and arrived onthe 4th Septembs rata position previously 
elected, having lis right at Noyelle, and his left at Peronne. So correctly had 
xe CiVined the designs of the able yenerals to whom he was opposed, that, 
up his ground, the united French army ap- 
peared in his front. Notwuhstandir g their great superiority of forces, the en- 
emy, however, did not venture to attack. and the two armies remained watch- 
ng each other ior the next fortn got, without any movement being attempted 
ou ner sice 

Meanwhile, Eugene was actively prosecuting the siege of Lille. Trenches 
were opened on the 22d, end a heavy fire was opened from eighty pieces of 
cannon On the following night, an outwork, called the Chapel of St. Mag- 
dalene, was stormed aud taken. The second parallel was soon completed, and 
soine farther outworks carried ; and the whole battering guns having at length 
been mounted, a breach was effected in the salient angle of one of the horn- 
works, and on the same night a lodgement was effected. A vigorous sortie, 
on the L0th September, hardly retarded the progress of the operations, and a 
sap was made under (he covered way. Marlborough, who visited the besiegers’ 
lines ou the 18th, however, expressed some displeasure at the slow progress of 
the siege ; and In consequence, on the 20th, another assault was hazarded. It 
was most obstinately resisted, but at length the asseilants overcame all opposi- 
tion, and barsting ip, carried a demi bastion and several adjoining works, though 
with a loss of two thousand men. Great as this loss was, it was not so severe 
ts that of one officer who fell; for Eugene himself, transported with ardour, 
had taken part in the assault, and was seriously wounded. This grievous casu- 
tlty not only gave the utmost distress to Marlborough, but immensely aug- 
mented his labours; for it threw upon him at ence the direction of the siege, 
and the command of the covering army. Every morning at break of day he 
was ov horseback to observe Vendome’s army ; and if all was quiet in front, he 
rode to the lines and directed the siege in person till evening, when he again 
retuined to the camp of the covering force. by thus ina manner doubling him- 
self, this great man succeeded in preventing any serious inconvenience being 
experienced even from so great a catastrophe as Eugene's wound, and he in- 
fused such vigor into the operations of the siege, that, on the 23d September, 
great part of the tenaillons were broken, with a large portion of the covered 
way. At the same time the ammunition of the gariison began to fail so much 

b consequence of the constant fire they had kept up for above a month, that 
Marshal Boufflers sent intimation to Vendome, that unless a supply of that 
necessary article was speedily obtained, he should be obliged to surrender. 

The French generals, aware how much the fortress was straitened, were 
meanwhile straining every nerve to raise the siege; but such was the terror 
inspired by Mariborough’s presence, and the skill with which his defensive 
measures were taken, that they did net venture to hazard an attack on the co- 
vering army. But a well conceived preject of Vendome’s, for throwing 4 
supply of powder into the fortress, in part succeeded ; although many of the 
horsemen who carrred it were cut off, some succeeded in making their way 10 
through the Allied lines, and considerably raised the spirits of the garrison, a8 
weil as prolonged their means of defence. But meanwhile the ammunition of 
the besiegers was falling short, as well as that of the besieged ; and as the 
enemy were completely mesters of the communication with Brussels, no re- 
source remained but to get it up from Ostend A convoy was formed there 
accorcingiv by General Erle, and set out on the 27th September, consisting 0 

ven hundred waggons, escorted by General Webb with ten thousand men. 

t y set out with the troops under his command from 

e vicinity of Ghent, and came up with the convoy in the defile of Wynan- 
lals. A sharp action ensued, and the French advanced to the attack with their 


they wuuld endeavour t 


g { 
within two hours after he had tak 


ei 


* “| need not tell you how much | desire the nation may be at last eased of 
a burdensome war, by an honourable peace; and no one can judge better than 
yourself of the sincerity of my wishes to enjoy a little retirement at a place 
you bave contributed in a great measure to make so desirable. I thank you 
for your good wishes to myself on this occasion J dare say, Prince Eugene 
and I shall never differ about our laurels.”’—Mariborough to Mr. Travers, 
\July 30, 1708, 
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wonted impetuosity. Hut Webb's defensive arrangements were so skilful, and 
the fire kept up by his troops so vigorous, that ihe enemy were uilerly routed ; 
and the convoy forcing its way, reached Menin on the following day, and en- 
tered the Allied camp, amidst the acclamations of the whole army, on the 30th 
September. 
he safe arrival of this convoy gave new energy to the operations of the 

siege ; while the recovery of Eugene relieved Maridorough of hall the labour 
under which, to use his own words, he had been for a fortnight “rather dead 
than alive.” Three days after the whole tenailion was carried, and the troops 
established directly opposite the breaches of the ravaparis. Meauwiile Venu 
dome opened the sluices, end inunJated the country to Lhe very borders of the 
dyke, so as to interer pt Marlborough’s communication with Ostend, and pri 
vent the arrival of stores fromit. But the English general defeated this de- 
vice by bringing the stores up in flat bottomed boats from Ostend to Letlinghen, 
and thence conveying them in carriages. mounted on very hich wheels, to the 
camp Cadogan greatlv distinguished himself in this difficult service Over- 
kirk died at this critical jancturego the great regret of Marlborough, who could 
then ill spare his ardent and eeibsiic spirit. Meanwhile, however, the siege 
continued to advance ; and fifty-five heavy guns thundered from the counter 
scarp on the breaches, while thirty six mortars swept all the works which com- 
manded them Finding bimself unable to withstand the assault which was 
now hourly expected, Boufflers, on the 22d October, beat a pariey, and capi- 
ulated ; having sustained, with unparalleled resolution, a siege of sixty days, 
of which thirty were with open trenches. Penetrated with admiration at his 
gallant defence, Eugene granted the French general and his brave garrison the 
most honourable terms. [hie gates were surrendered on the 23d, and the re- 
mainder of the garrison, still five thousand strong, retired into the citadel, 
where they prolonged their defence for six weeks more 

Thus had Marlborough the glory, in one campaign, of defeating, in a pitched 
battle, the best general and most powerful armay possessed by France, aud cap 
turing its strongest frontier fortress, the masterpiece of Vauban, under the 
eyes of one hundred and twenty thousand assembid from ail quarters for ite 
relief. He put the keystone at the same time into this arch of glory, by agan 
declining the magnificent offer of the government of the Low Countries, with 
its appointment of sixty thousand a-year lor /ile, a second tine pressed upon 
him by King Charies, from an apprehension that such an offer might give um- 
brage to the governinent of Holland, or excite jealousy in the Queen's govern- 
ment at home * 


THE MIDSUMMER MANUSCRIPT 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 

The biessings of our youth be on you, brigat days of midsummer, prime of 
the seasons, noontide of the year! The green of our woods deepens beneath 
your mantle, and our hills rejoice to the heart of their utmost solitude. There 
was joy at yourcoming among the nations of old, lor your power and glory 
mingled with the faith of the eidertime. The Celt kincled the beltane fire or 
his mountains for your welcome, and the men of the far east spread “* the feast 
of roses” by the lovely lakes of Casiimere. ‘The world \ias outlived the me- 
mories of her morning ; creeds have been forgotten ; gods ave come and gone; 
but the toiling stirring multitude of earth stil reo 
their passing existence with the breath of your returning roses and the bloom 
of your eternal youth. So thoaght, or saould have thought, the Monsieur de 
St. Leon as he sat one long bright evening of (iat rosy Lime, surrounded by the 
chosen companions of his learned labors, engaged in winding up thew wk of the 
season. Monsieur de St. Leon was a mignty man in Paris: the fate of the 
authors, and the speculations of publishers, nung alike apou lis pen: his word 
was law at the Theatre Francaise, and more than law at the Opera Comique ; 
for Monsieur de St. Leon was editor of “Le Voix de Paris,” a work whose sen- 
tences on the volumes of the period were unqaestioned as the ukase im the do 
minions of the czar: in short, le was the Jamin of his day; but he swayed the 
sceptre of criticism in a more despotic fashion, for the days of his remn were 
before the Revolution. Well-instruc'ed, highly connected, and blessed wih 


good abilities, Monsyeur de St. Leon had early devoted himself to literature 


and now, in the meridian of life, he was known as one of the most disceruing 
spirits of his age, the associate of savan's of the first distinction, and grand 
master of the French Reviewers. We shal! not stay the corrent of our tale to 
say how muci friends and fortune had to do with buliding up the fabre of his 
fame, but there sat the chief of critics acd lis band, well pleased with both 
himself and them ; for the last review of (he season had been writren, the last 
opera had received its doom, aud the latest novel was dismissed with its proper 
share of well-talented praise and blame. No more was expected at least for some 
time, for the days of midsummer are not the days oi books; and Monsieur de 
St. Leon felicitated himself on the promised pleasure of a trip to the south, to 
meet the Summer amid hier |aden olives, and leave the crowds of Paris and the 
cares of criticism to less fortunate hands, till the light of her presence was 
passed. 

Their work was done, but still his colleagues sat on in Monsieur’s elegant 
bureau, for they had much to talk of. Most of them were amateur assistants 
of St. Leon: some were young and ardent, some were old and prudent, and 
some had grown cold and cautious before their time ; all were distinguished In 
the world of letters,gand many in the world of fashion too; but among them 
was only one female face, and that belonged to Senore, the orphan niece ol 
Monsieur de St Leon Her uncle imagined there was a marked resemblance 
between himself and Voltaire, because he was a bachelor, and intended to puod- 
lish something original ; so, by way of completing the picture, he had taken 
Senore to manage his domestic concerns, adinive his own genius, and be in ali 
respects a second Madame Denis. Little likevess had poor Senore to 
mortalised dame ; the gir! was portionless, and but seventeen, a small bright 
haired brunette, with a jace whuse expression of subdued intelligence told of 
long subservience to another’s will, and time not spent for herself; but the 
sunshine of the heart played over i ai times, for the light of the clear black 
eye had not yet grown dim and dreamy, as in the winter of years 

Projects for the future, 4ons-mots at ihe expense of their Contemporaries, and 
literary gossip of all sorts, filled the bureau, when St Leon’s valet opened the 
door, and announced, with rather a comical expression of countenance, that 
there was a stranger below who wished to see monsieur on very particular bu 
siness. ‘* Show him up,” said St. Leon, to whom the mention of business was 
at that moment anything but agreeable ; and he added, in no very good humor 
ed tone, ** What can the fellow want that he comes at saci ap hour as his!” 
The words were scarcely spoken wien tie servant retuned, ushering in young 


as ve gladdeu the span of 


* « You will find me, my Prince, always ready to renew the patent for the 
government of the Low Couniries, formerly sent to you, and to extend if for 
your life.”—-King Charles to Marlborough, August 8, 1708. | 


mun of dark pale face and low stature, rendered almost dwarfish by a pabitual 
stoop. His dress was poverty-stricken, and made in the fashion of the provinces ; 
his manner aw+ ward and hesitating, like one not sure of his errand. In his 
hand he held a small soiled looking manuscript, which with an awkward bow, 
and « ew half-articulate words, he presented to Monsieurde St. Leon. It was 
accompanied by a note from the manager of the Théatre Frangais, stating that 
t contained @ tragedy written by the bearer, which the manager would pur- 
chase if Monsieur de St. Leon approved of it, and earnestly requesting that, 
whether favorable or not, lis opinion should be given without delay. 

St. Leon had been hard at work for the last three weeks, and that eveni 
was to bim like the Jew's preparation for his Sabbath. and to be obliged to rea 
wer a new play, was a task be had not expected; but felt it just then inexe 
pedient to refuse the manager’s request, and therefore consented, with little 
grace, and lrss goodtemper. If there was one thing in the world which St. Leon 
delighted to criticise more than another, it was the work of a poet, for mon- 
sieur had wooed the muse on his own account ; and with a few cold and hur- 
red questions to the stranger touching his name, profession, and birth 
which were as coldly answered —/or the youth had got time to collect himself, 
snd said his name was Joseph Fauquet, bis birthplace a village in Auvergne, 
and profession he had none at present—the great reviewer glanced once more 
at his shabby appearance, and proceeded to read the manuscript. 

Monsieur went to work, determined not to be pleased; and many and mar- 
vellous were the faults he found in that unlucky tragedy. The plot was bad ; 
he story was deficient in interest; the characters were unnatural ; the poetry 
defective, and in short there was no possible error of style or composition into 
which it had not fallen, in the estimation of monsieur; and he descanted on the 
said errors with an eloquence highly satisfactory to his own spleen, and edify- 
ing to his friends, who seemed to concur in his opinion; for those who did net 
join ta the censure, remained entirely silent. Among the latter was Senore ; 
but these was deep interest in her young face and slight figure, bent forward 
with eagerness to catch the sound; and her eye would often kindle with plea- 
sure and admiration at passages which her uncle unhesitatingly condemned, 
Fauguet sat also silent: at firet, indeed, his gaze was rivetted on St. Leon with 
with such intense anxiety, as it wes painful to witness; but as the critic went 
on, his countenance giedually vettied to a cold and almost stony calmness, ex- 
cept when he caught the eye of Senore and then lis glance would brighten 

with a fire that seemed from the aiter of Hope. 

The piece was called “ La Reine Blanche ;” its subject was a story of the 
ei] romantic times, and there was poetry in it; for, as St. Leon reached the 

imax, Senore started to her feet, exclaiming, ‘Oh, uncle, is not that splen- 
did 

‘* Nonsense, child,’ said St. Leon; “ it wante originality.” But before he 
sould ulter another word, Pauquet bounded from his seat, snatched the manue 
script from lis Lead, au casting on Senore one look of wild but unfathomable 
gratitude, darted down stairs, and rashed into the street. 

“ There's assurance jur you,” said the critic, as soon as he could speak from 
‘he effeet of surprise and anger; “some runaway apprentice no doubt, or turn- 
ed-vil servan', who las mistaken his sphere, and presumed to write plays ; but he 
is prot a lesson which will serve liom forthe rest of lus life.’ And with this 
reutie conclusion Monsieur de St. Leon dismissed the subject from his mind. 

It was in Uie summer of 1786 that the scene we have just related took place ; 
but there Came aller summers, npened the bloody vintage growing 
hrough ages of unchecked Oppression tor the crown and the corone’s of France ; 
and the heme (ual swept from ther bases both throve and alter, shipwrecked the 
fame aud lurtanes of Monsteurde St. Leon. Tne storm had dispersed his friends, 
and some it had turned into enemies ; and * Le Voix de Paris, * the sword of 
lis power end the siroug-vold of tus glory, perished, uawept aad unlamented, 
amid the clash of contending iterests and the fall of the old institutions, His 
Were among Lue on the lists of republican proseriptiwn. Most of 
them died in eave, and some in poverty; aud le had wandered from land to 

and, with no meansof ve but his lnerary profession, which he practised with 
more or less success in every city of Europe. But years had passed over him, 
umd St. Leon bad grown old, and alone; for poor Senore, who had long been 
the faithius companion oi lus wanderngs, at length agreed to the proposal of an 
emimont German publisher, to become Madame Wessendorf. The match was 
1 good one, but the girl had hesitated long, as if there was some old love that 
rose Up in ber memory Bet at length the declarations of her uncle, “ that she 
had no fortune, and must be provided for,” and W Jorf’s hand settle- 
neat prevatied. Ste bad beeo married five years, and now resided in Paris; 
there aso St. Leou arrived iu the summer of 184-. He had three goud and 
sutlic ent reasons for bis coming: the first was, to see Senore; the second, to 
recover a smal! property lost in the Revolution ; and the third, to fulfil the dar- 


ing design of lis ife—the pabheation of an original volume, which he ho 
would revive his formerfame in the memory of the Parisians. He had collected 
ts materials fur years: many a sleepless night and troubled day it had cost him. 
Through the terrors of the Revolution, and the privations of his exile, he had 
kept it, like Caesar's Commentaries, held above the wave, even at the risk of 
drowning. His dream was the same, but he found the city changed. A new 
generstion of writers and critics had arisen, who thought and spoke not like 
‘he men of bis youth; for these were the days of the Empire. The intended 
volume was & philosophic work, which St. Leon designed to be splendidly il- 
lvatra ec, and published by subscription ; but he had now no friends in the capi- 
tal: and when he explaimed the plan to his nephew, that skilful trader in taste 
und genius sQ00k his head sviemnly, and assured him that his only hope of suc- 
cess iay in 4n immediate application to Monsieur Marzette, whose name at the 
head of his subscription list would be a sufficient recomn.endation to all the 
savants in Paris. 

* Marzette !” said St. Leon, for the name had reached him in many a far 
city 4s (hat of a rising star in the new system of things. 

** Yes,” said Wessendorf, ** Monsieur Marzette, who is known as far as the 
‘riculor streams as the first of our living authors, and the most accomplished 
critic in France. He is now a member of the French Academy, and will like- 
ly soon be a peer of tie empire ; for the Emperor, though more partial to the 
genus of the sword thio the pea, it is said, has expressed a high opinion of 
im; and Madame La Mere, Cambaceres, and all the people of influence are 
his frends; but he is very amiable,’ continued Wessendorf, ‘and receives 
everybody. All Paris crowd to his hotel on the reception nights; to-morrow 
is one «ft them; and as | ave Lhe honor of Knowing him, and am going to in- 
triduce Madame, | think | might manage to do the same for you.” 

Next evcuing found Mounier de St. Leon, with his niece Senure and her 
German husband, entering a splendid hotel ax the Place de Luxemburg, in 
which was the residence ef Monsieur Margette. All Paris seemed indeed 


Mere: the street was crowded with brilliant equipages ; and crowds of fash- 
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ionables poured in, till the scene reminded Senore and ber uncle of the last 
t ball they had attended in this very house. when it was occupied by tne 
nt de Marigny, two months before the taking of the Bastile) With seme 
difficulty they got through the crowded house to the principal! saloon, in which 
t man sat. The room was no less gay and magnificent than when St 
Leon and his niece last stood within it ; but the years that intervened had done 
their work on them. St. Leon was an old and worn-ovt man and Senore had 
a large and handsome matron, with a brow that told of many trials, and 
Beir which the winters of life had touched early with their snows ; bat Wes 
sendorf presented them to a small, dark-complexion:d man, of grecefu! bear- 
ing, and somewhat stern but strikingly fine countenance, dressed with a laste 
which spared no expense—and that was Monsieur Marzetic. lle saluted 
Madame Wessendorf with cordial and habitual politeness, but St. Leon thought 
he looked long and earnestly upon her; and when bis own name was pro 
nounced, a strange expression, like that of great pain, passed quickly over 
his face; but he recovered himself in a moment, and saluted him with great 
frankness and affability, professing to lave beard of his well-merited celebrity, 
and even made room for him beside himself. St. Leon's bear! was gratiled , 
for, seeing the principal person pay him so much attention, all the rest of (he 
company followed his example, and the old man felt as if the far-past days of 
his glory were returning once more. But he did not forget to turn so good an 
opportunity to the advantage of his long projected volume, and soon found 
means to introduce the subject, aud enter into all its details. Monsieur Mar 
zette listened most graciously ; and when St. Leon wound up his discourse by 
requesting the aid of his influence and name, be said, in an under tone, * Most 
willingly, my dear Monsieur, ; but will you have the gooduess to remain Ul! 
the company have retired, for [ wish to speak to you in private |" 

St. Leon of course assented; but ail that evening be pozzled bimself in 
vain to guess what Marzetie could have to say to him of such seerecy ; and 
Marzette himself, though courteous and friendly to all, and especially to lim, 
seemed strangely absent at times; and jis looks often wacdered, as tf uncon 
sciously, towards Madame Wessendorf. Never had St Leon looked so ear 
nestly for the close of a soiree ; but it came at last, to bis great relief. Th 
company began to depart ; and when the greater part of his guests were gone, 
Marzette requested his presence in the library. [t was a large ond vob 
apartment; and the two sat there alone, opposite to cach other, and silent for 
some minutes. At length Marzette, fixing Lis eyes upon St. Leon's face with 
a sad and a searching look, said, * Monsieur St. Leon, do you remember the 
20th of June 1786 !"’ 

St. Leon mused a moment, but in al! the dusty archives of his memory 
there was no record of the day, and tie answered, * [udeed, Monsieur, | cannot 
say that I recollect anything particular of the date you have mentioned.” 

* Well,” said Marzette, * do you not remomber one, with mean attire and 
awkward manners, who came on that day to ask your opinion of% production 
on which his hope, nay, almost lis life depended! for o4, St. Leon, he was 
young and poor—and I am Joseph Fauquet '” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at bis feet, it could not have had a more startling 
offect on St. Leon than this announcement produced. [Ie sat rivetted to his 
chair, as the whole sceve thus recailed passed rapidly beiore his mental vis- 
ion ; but awkward as his own position now was, all tnoughts of the kind were 
lost in amazement at the transformation wrought by eighteen years. 

you remember it now, Monsieur said Marzeite; but his tone was 
still calm and sad. 

“J do,” said St. Leon—who was too much a man of the world not to see 
the ground on which he stood, when the firet shock of his astonishment was 
over—'* do; and though I cannot believe you to be the came person, of 
course | do not now expect your patronage ,”’ and he rose with all the compo- 
sure he could command. 

**Stay, Monsieur, stay," said Marzetie, crasping his hand ; name, my 
influence, and al! in my power are at youreervice. I had wild thoughts of an- 
ger and revenge, which haunted mh for years; but | have lived to learn bettor. 
And after all, though the lesson was bard, you did me no wrong. Bot stay, 
and tell me why you cannot believe that | am indeed the same.” 

Monsieur de St. Leon would have preferred almost any other place to that 
where he now was, but curiosity and interest both forbade his going, and he 
resumed his seat, saying, though scarcely conscious of what he said * Because 
it is impossible to identify a member of the French Academy with one who 
seemed so poor in mind a» well as in purse.” 

“ Such is the world’s wisdom,” said Marzette, earnestly. “Pop and phi 
losopher, peasant and politician, none cau see farther (han the mere external 
trappings or accidental position. Mau, there was wealti in my early poverty 
which | can never own, again—~tlic full fountain of youth's unfrozen affections, 
the strength of an unwasted and then unwearied bope, aud the faith in this 
world's good—which bas pas! from me forever. Teil me, what value do you 

lace on these? Listen: | was one of many ina peasant’s famly, dwelling 
in a mountain village of Auvergne ; my parents knew no other means of life 
or its comforts than that produced by the labor of their hands; their other 
children were strong and rosy, fitted to prosper in their narrow splere, aud 
they were proud of them; but I had been weak aud sickly trom my chiluhood, 
and they had neither love nor hope to waste on one so wordless.” 

“Surely, then, they were not your parents,” said St. Leou, * for parents 
love their children under ai! misfortunes ” 

“ Believe it not—believe it not,’ cried Marzette; “homan affections are 
swayed by human pride or inter st, from the palace to the hut. They love tie 
son who will be the heir of their fortunes, or the daughter whose beauy will 
insure a brilliant alliance; but those who have not such ciaims can expec! 
only toleration, and it was so with me. The voice of one hearih fiudsits echo 
in all others. My neighbors louked upon me with the eyes of my kindred fy 
might have been that the iron which evtered into my soul so eariy had left 
its rust behind; but no one loved me in the place where [ was bora [ need 
not say how far my spi:it wandered from the beaten path in search of the heal- 

ing waters, which it found not there ; nor know | whether it was loneliness oF 
heart, or what mea have called genius, that turned my steps to the voc adi. 
fields of thought ; but a thirst for the old forbidden tree came Carly ou me, aod 
as years increased | grew weary of my peasan! lot, and left my native village 
with nothing to grieve for, and none to lameni me. 1 have never seen tt since. 
The graves of my parents are green, and my kindred have forgotten me; for 
my fame is linked with a name they never knew ; but my dreams go hack at 
times to the shadow of the old vine, and the light of autumn’s sun set shed 
upon our hills. [I went forth into the world alone, and scarcely knowing a ste; 
of the way; but [ had many hopes, and many schemes that were bright in their 
vagueness, and | trusted to time and my own energies for success. You may 
guess the circumstances under which | came to you, when experience had 
ly schooled me, That was my first attempt, and it may be that it de- 


leerved your censure; but oh! Monsieur, had vou remembered then that the 
igreat gulf tixed between us was but the work of fortune, and given me but one 
word of friendly advice and encouragemeut, how precious should its memory 
have been to my after-years! | have made my own way, and learned darker 
lessons since then—as who has not thet ever climbed ambition’s precipice with 
their feet on the narrow ledge, and their hold on jagged rocks orthornst But 
here is still a higher ledge to be gained, and they cling and struggle upwards, 
‘though sorely pierced and torn: but, Monsteur,” said Marzette, and his | 
‘grew far more earnest, * there was a git! who sat with you that evening. [ 
know not ber name, but they said she was your niece.” 

* Ob, my niece Senore,” said St. Leon, glad to seize any opportunity of 
changing the subject 

“Yes, Monsieur; and what of ber now 

“Oh, she is well, and well married.” 

“She's what!” almost screamed Varzette 

“She is married, Monsieur,” said St. Leon, _ glancing towards 
the door, for the man’s eyes were wild “ This night her husband presented 
herto you. She is Madame Wessendorf. 

“Good night, good pight, Monsieur,” said Marzette, growing strangely and 
soddenly calm. ** Command my services when you please, but speak nothing 
of this taterview, for it would serve neither you vor me.” 

** What a forture my poor Seovre has missed,”’ said St. Leon to himself, as 
he accompanied bis niece and her German husband home. 

Madame Wessendorf never visited that hotel again, and was the only per- 
son in Paris who did not speak of Monsieur Marzette. His stay in the French 
capitel was aot long; for six months after St. Leon’s arrival, he disposed of 
iis @tlects end emigrated to America, leaving nothing but his fame behind 
him. His after-progress we cannot trace; but before his departure St. Leon’s 
property was recovered aud his volume published. It bas died since, like ma- 
ny of its kindred. Its jearned author lived and died a savant; but he never 
saw an ill dressed stranger, particularly with papers in his hand, without look- 


og kindly upon bim—it was said in memory of the Midsummer Manuscript. 
Chamber's Edinburgh Journal. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL CONVENTION. 
ADDRESS OF EDWAKD HODGES, MUs. DOU. 

Music, in some form or other, now occupies so great a share of the public 
attention, enters sv largely tanto our social amusements, and, above all, has be- 
come, as of right, so prominent an ingredient in the celebration of Divine 
Worship, that it may weil become us to inquire how it may be best cultivated, 
and to as« vurselves whether the course we have been im the habit of pursuing 
be in ail respects the very best which might be devised. Now, in order to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of (his question, we ought furtherto ask our- 
selves whal it is we are striving to attain, and with what ulterior view. The 
phrase, a knowledge of music,’ is by iseil a very indefinite expression. 
Some would understand by it merely the ability to sing or to play upon an in- 
sirument correctly. and with tolerable facility ; whilst others inight—and uot 
without reason—contend that the attainment of such power, although it might 
‘oe ranked as a creditable accomplishment, by no means necessarily includes 
he idea which ought to be conveyed by the phrase, ** knowledge of music ;” 
and even that it may exist without any screntific knowlege whatever upon the 
subject A man may certainly sing or play his part in a musical performance, 
without any more ecquaintence with the structure of the composition abvut 
which he may have laboured for months. or even years, than the private sol- 
dicr, when engaged in 4 general action, knows of the strategy and tactics of the 
commander-in chief under whom he serves. Music teaching has been unfortu 
nately conducted principally upon the mimetic principle ; the pupil is taught 
Lo imitate, to copy, to perform a composition just as directed, but without being 
told why. For this, perhaps, a reason will appear by and by. The blame must 
nol rest altogether upon the teacher. 

Let us imagine a person desirous of learning music He sends for, or is 
sent to, a teacher. What should be the first question put by the sard teacher! 
it seems to me that the prime object of the instructor should be to ascertain 
what the applicant wishes to acquire, and (as the unic structed can scarcely be 
‘expected accurately to define that with wiich hers not already conversant) 
with what ultimate rrew. One will teil him, * I wish to learn to play upon 
the piano-lorte, because | take a great delight in it ;” another may say, ** my 
father and mother command it, but I confess to you | have no relish for it ; 
yet, in obedience to them, I willdo what I can"’ (and | have had such pupils) ; 
a third, wish to make music my profession, and to J look forthe means 
of subsistence ;"* and a fourth, perhaps (but, alas! very rarely), “* I think that 
[have sowe natura! talent, and | wish to cultivete it and devote it to the ser- 
vice of God.’ It is easy to perceive that it would be but folly to set all these 
persons upon a similar course of practice or of study. The man who takes 
up Music as 4 profession, must, if be would attain to eminence, devote himself 
to it, as it were, body and soul ; and this, too, from an early period of life, 
ere the muscles become comparacively rigid and inflexible. He must labour 
from morntog til night, from day to day, week after week, month after month, 
snd this through a long course of years, perhaps to overcome the mechanical 
difficulties which lie in his path. For such is the modern rage for high ve- 
locities, that tt would appear as though a principle had been tacitly establish- 
ed, that the greater the rapidity of exec: tion the greater the excellence of the 
performance. The spirit of the steamboat and the railroad seems to bave been 
ransterred into music , nor does that content us. bul we must endeavor to 
rival the speed of the electric telepraph itself! But is it legitimate music af- 
terall! must confessto a doubt upou that poimt. it may astonish ; it may 
call down the thundering burst of applause at the marvellous dexterity display- 
ed,—but that is all It has entered the ear, it has not interested the under- 
standing, \\ bas not reached the Aeart 

And even when this superlative degree of execution has been attained, it 
cau be preserved ¢ nly by incessant practice. Is tt wise then in those who study 
music merely 4 recreation, to iImake even an atlempt io this direction How 
is it Lo witness the excess ve toil and labour of a young and ipno- 
cent damsel, condemned to waste a great portion of her early days in acquiring 
what '—A knowledge of music '|—No, the power of performing a few set 
pieces which she had been taught, and beyond that she knows nothing! See 
her a few years later in life, asthe motoer ofa little family. Ask her to play. 
She seys,—" I never touch an instrument now, | have not time to keep up my 
practice ; and if i had. it would be of little use, for what music! did learn is 
now entirely out of fashion.” Ought thisto be so? Would this have been 
the result had the understanding been inforimed upon the subject, instead of con- 
lining the attention to the mere im-nipulation of the art? I think not. Doubt- 
less there should be some physical training ; but there should be coupled with 

seund instruction upon the grounds and principles of melody and hasmony, 
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that the intellect may have a share in the exercise ; and such insiruction wil! 
not be useless in aiter life. But this plan, if adopted, would not make so much 
splash and show as the course usually followed Mamma wishe> her daughter 
to play, and to play speedily, too. A lady in this city once asked me, if she 
resolved upon permitting her daughter to learn music, how long it would take 
before she could play tolerably well before company* ! told her that much 
depended upon the aptitude of the pupil, and that, therefore, | could not pre- 
cisely predict the tine, but that | though: she ought notto attempt to exhibit 
her acquirements under three years. ‘* Dear me!" she exclaimed, “ why, | 
thought that a quarter, or at furthest two quarters, would be enough!" And 
so I lost the pupil. Are we to wonder that the style of teaching is flimsy 
and superficial ? All| that the tescher cau do, under such circumstances, is to 
cram the patient with a few trumpery compositions, got up for ephemeral dis 
play, and quietly pocket his remuneration for the stipulated wumber of les 
sons. 

In connection with this branch of the subject, the giving of stated lessons, 
I will venture to offer a suggestion which may prove of practical uulity. The 
custom is to give two lessons, or in some cases three lessons, a week ; and 
this from the commencement, throughout the whole course. This strikes me 
as capable of amendment. The pupi! at first needs much more frequent guid- 
ance and assistance, than in the after stages of his progress. He cen do no- 
thing, at least nothing to profit, but when the teacher is at his elbow. Let 
him begin, then, with daily lessons. After the first month, the frequency may 
be dimimished to three lessons a week. Some little while after, say at the ter- 
mination of the first quarter, two les-ons a week may suffice; and as the pupil 
advances, the interval between the lessons may be still more and more extend- 
ed, until they come to but one ina month. I throw out the idea from a convic- 
tron that if adopted it will be followed by beneficial results. Jt will enable 
tue learner to make more rapid progress at first, and to retain his teacher for 
a much longer period than is by the present pian generally compatible with a 
due regard to dollars and cents 

As everything m these modern times is to be done upon a great scale, the 
practice of teaching music in c/asses has become common. It may be well to 
ascertain to what extent this practice may be beneficially empioved. It is evi- 
dent then, that the rudiments of the art of reading music may be effectually 
communicated as welji to a hundred people at once, as te one alone. The 
notation may be explamed, some approach to correct intonation may be obtain- 
ed, intervals may be appreciated, some genera! knowledge of harmouy may) 
inculeated, and, above all, acorrect kn»wledge of time and rbythm may be 
acquired. All this is valuable, but here I think all the advantages of this mode 
of teaching in classes, especially if consisting of large numbers, terminates 
All the finer shades of taste, and feeling, and expressivn, must be, from the 
very nature of the thing, excluded. Let it not be expected that any great 
and goud singer will ever be formed by such a process. Sitl!, good may done ; 
and I should be very sorry to say or to do anything which might have the 
effect of dimiatshing the interest which this mode of teaching has of late ex. 
cited. If it dono more than infuse a lutte life and energy into our congre- 
gational singing, it vught to be hailed as a public benefit. 

The next poimt to waich [ wish to direct your attention, is one which may 


at first be considered as comparatively trivial and unimportant,—! mean the_ 


alterations which have been attempted inthe nomenciature of music. It may 
be represented as a very insignificant matter, so the thing be but properly un- 
derstood, whether we cal! a certain character a ‘* semibreve,” or a ‘* whole 
note whether we speak of a certain intervel second,”’ or as a “* tone 
whether we designate a particular quantity of the representatives of musical 
sounds asa bar,” or as a measure’ But the question arises, Why make) 
the change! And we are answered, that a greater precision of language is 
attained ; an allegation which, to my mind, bas not yet been satisfactorily sus 

tained. Not to detain you long upon what must necessarily prove a very dull 
and dry subject of discussion, | will take up only one of these innovations upon 
established usage, and endeavour to fullow it into its consequences 

We are told that it is very improper to designate the intervals between the 
successive degrees of the Diatuuic Scale by the terms “tone,” and * semi- 
tone,” because the word tone is susceptible of, aud in ordinary use always car 
ries, adiflerent meaning Thus we speak of the tone of the voice, or of some 
particular instrument, as being of this or that quailty ; and say that the tone 
of an organ is very different from that of a bagpipe. And in so speaking we 
speak correctly enough ; but doesit hence fullow that the word tone can be 
used in no other sense! The repiy is, that there may be some danger of a 
confusion of ideas in the mind of the student. Let us see tnen how the pro-| 
posed substitute will work. For/éone we will adopt the phrase * large second,” 
aud for semitone, ** smal! second,” as proposed. As long as we are upon the 
surface of the science, this may do tolerably well ; bul suppose we atiempt to 
go a little deeper, and to instruct the pupil in the mathematical ratios and pro- 
portions of the sounds of the scale, when eliciied in perfect tuve’ In doing 
this, we shall have to speak of the key note, of the second, the third, and so on 
We may imagine the instructor enlightening the pupil's understanding in the 
following very lucid manner. ‘** The large second which lies between the first 
and second of the key, is greater than tne large second which lies between the 
second and the third ; the first large second (‘rom the key-note tothe second) 
having the ratio of 8 : 9, for distinction sake we will call a great large second , 
and the second large second (which occurs between the second and third) hav 
ing the ratio of 9: 10, we will devominate a small great second.” Such a 
confusion of language is inevitable upon this new and simplified system and all 
to avoid a fancied inaccurzcy in langusge, which has obtained currency fo: 
about two thousand years. Pythagoras and Euclid, and all the classical writers 
upon the subject, called the intervals in question tones ; and it is now too 
late in the day to divest them ofthat appellation Using this simple term, i 
is easy to make quite intelligible, even to an iofant mind, the propositions just 
advanced in such acloud of language. We have only to say that there are 
two kinds of tones, called respectively the greater and the lesser, and their ra 
tios are 8: 9and 9: 10, respectively, the greater tone lying between the first 
and second notes of the scale, and the smaller between the second aud the 
third. 

But not to weary you with such uninteresting matter, I will drop the subject 
after remarking thus much—that even if there were some small amendment in 
the proposed alterations of our technical nomenclature, it would still be far 
from conducive to the interests of the science to bring them into use, seeing 
that they must necessarily have the effect, either of rendering the numerous 
works of many learved and ingenious authors comparatively unintelligible, or 
of imposing upon the student the trouble of acquiring the use of a different 
phraseology to that which he has been accustomed to employ, not without the 


constant danger of falling into mistakes and imisapprebensious from the changed | 


one will contend that American musical literature is yet strong enough to 
staod by itself ; and, as surely, it isnot likely to attain greater strength or cur- 
rency by setting its: If in opposition to the usages of past ages. 

And here jet me advert to the han which has been attempted to be put upon 
tne use ofthe tenor or Cclef. This likewise may be represented as a very un- 
important matter ; and so truly it would be if the only object proposed were to 
enable an individual to sing or play his part correctly. But when the tenor 
part is written or printed with the ¢redle clef, is there not just ground afforded 
tor the extremely prevalent but erroneous opinion that the notes or sounds re- 
presented are rdentical with those of the treble voice, which would be written 
upon the same |ines or spaces’ ‘The vbstacle which this absurd usage has op- 
posed tothe dissemination of correct notions of harmony in this country is 
immense. And where was the need of it? | have found that even little child- 
ren can acquire a knowledge of the proper clefs in a very few lessons. I have 
tested it in this very city. Yet we are to be told that men will not have the 
patience to learn their use, and therefore all the middle parts are almost in- 
variably /ransposed to accommodate their ignorance and laziness. Hence we 
not unfrequently find in the preface of an otherwise respectable musical publi- 
cativn, an apology forthe use of improper clefs, coupled with a statement that 
the publisher had assured the author or compiler, without this confessed un- 
propriety, (he work would not sel/ / 

I hnow very well that | run the risk of beimg in some quaiters charged with 

pedantry for the expression of such sentiments ; but | have uo apprevensivn of 
the consequences of bringing them befure such an intelligent aud respectable 
assembly as the present. Let them pass for as much as they are worh. 
_ Music is the legitimate language of devotion. “/ willsing unto the Lord 
as long as I live,’ says the Royal Psalmist, * I will sing praise unto my God 
while | have my being.” (Psalmciv. 33) What cau be concewed a uobler 
appropria*ion of a scence than thus to devote it to the service of the Author 
and Giver of all good! Alas! that it should ever be desecrated by 4 prosti- 
tution to the purposes of frivolity aud vice. But music in the house of God is 
in its proper element, as the vebicle of our highest ects of praise and adoration 
at the throne of the heavenly grace. | need not go about to prove this propo- 
sition. The time has passed away when music, cepecially instrumental music 
was denounced by large bodies of nominal Christians as totally uafit to be 
admitted into religious ceremonies ; and now almost by the common consent 
of all sects and denominations, we tind the “ sacred organ” (the epi het it wall 
be remembered is Milton's) occupying a conspicuous place i every church 
which can command the funds requisite for its procurement 

But although the sacred use of the organ is thus all but universally recog- 
oized, (here is by no means the same approach to unanimity with reference to 
the employment of other musical instruments in divine offices, vor even with 
regard to the style of music most becoming the sacred service of the church. 
Upon such questions, some latitude of opinion may well be permitted, without 
entailing any manner of necessity for our bringing reiliug accusation” 
against those who may souscientiously differ from us. Let us raiLer endeavour 
to find out how far we can agree to travel together, and when our paths se- 
parate, lot us each yo our several ways in peace : the musical world is large 
,enough for us all. 

The use then of what is called plain psalmody, is preity well admitted on al! 
hands. Here we ail unite, at least in the principle. Yet when we go mto 
the details, | do exceedingly doubt whether we could makea selection of as 
maby as siz psalm and hymn tunes which pertam alike to all the various de- 
nominations. Indeed, afier naming one, the * Old Hundredth,’ 1 should be 
at aloss to name a second. How happens this! Psaimody in its original 
untendment was expressly designed to be periormed by the whole congrega- 
‘ion, no matter how numerous. At the era of the Reformation, sometimes 
as many as six thousand people were heard singing a p-alm together at St. 
Paul's Cross in London Even the majestic musical effect of such an im- 
mense body of voices, must have been overpowering. But those times are gone, 
and we have fallen upon an age of refinement. The old tunes were in the first 
place very few ; and secondly they were of very simple structure ; and lastly 
they embraced but a very limited compass. Hence they were quickly learnt, 
easily performed, and by being in daily use, never forgotten. Women sang 
them to thei babes in the nursery, ploughmen and labourers whistled or bum- 
med them over their work, the head of the household uniformly raised a psalm 
at family devotions ; and, when the great assembly came together for public 
worship, tke church was made to ring again with the aggregated voices of the 
eotire congregatiun. But whata disinal change has come upon vs since that 
tume '—Instead of eight or ten tunes, adapted to about half as many wetres, 
we have almost innumerable collections, each coneisting not merely of dozens 
or scores, but generally of hundreds of tunes. Instead of the few metres which 
were originally introduced into the Protestant Church, such as ** Long Metre,” 
Common,” * Short,” and barely two or three others, denominated “ Pecu- 
liar,” our religious poets have multiplied metrical forms among us until they 
amount | believe to nearly forty. In the collection of Psalms and Hymus au- 
thorized by the church which | have the honour to serve, there are 
no fewer than twenty-six, and | know that in some other collectious thrre are 
various forms of versification which we have not in ours. Here then, mm the 
wultiplication of metres, aud in the wonderful modern procreation of myriads 
of would-be psaim and hymn tunes, we have two of the main causes of the 
syncope with which our congregational singing 1s generally afflicted. Sirs! it 
1s overlaad, it is smothered,—it can never be expected to revive until this mass 
of rubbish shall have been swept away. You may erect magnificent organs ; 
you may engage choirs of gifted performers (of whom, far be it from me to 
speak disparagingly) ; you may insti ute music schools and singing classes ; 
you may appoint musical committees to oversee and control the whole ;—and 
yet be scarcely a step nearer the mark than you are now, unless you at the 
same time recur to the pristine simplicity which characterized the melodies 
of past ages. So long as any man who has risen to the dignity of a chorister 
or chanter, and who string notes together and cal! them a tane, ts at liberty to 
foist his jejume productions upon the public ear, and the public eye also (ior he 
is seldom content unul his marvellous works appear in print), so long will our 
congregational singing continue in its present paralyzed and degraded condi- 
tion. But now that increasing attention is directed to the subject, there is 
ground to hope for better things. I am aware that there is danger in the at- 
tempt suddenly to revolutionize the music of achurch. The power of asso- 
ciation of ideas is great, aud many of those persons who never even open their 
mouths to sing, may yet like to hear again and again a melody with which they 
have as it were formed an acquaintance. This danger therefore must be 
gradually overcome, by the slow (and if | may use the term) intermittent sub- 
stitution of more ccciesiastice! compositions, 

But Psalmody, even when re-invigorated, cannot be justly considered as the 


senscsin which many of the same words are pul into requisition, Surely no| joni y style of music admissible ito the Christan Church, The lofty Anthem, 
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which from its complex or scientific characier must be performed, if performed of the trath, and adorned it by the whole tenor of their life and conversation, 
at all, by those who have made music more particularly their study than can The language of Satan himself is quoted in Holy Writ, and read from the sae 
be expected or required of the great body of Christian people, likewise claims cred desk for our editication. 
its place. And upon this point, [ doubt not some differences of opinion will And in this place and connection, I must not omit to speak of the immortal 
arise. There are those who will contend that al! the music in the Church °Fatorios of the renowned Handel ; as yet, with the exception of the “ Messiah”’ 
should be congregational ; grounding the proposition (if ground it have) upon and a few detached pieces, so little known in thiscountry. An impression, I 
the acknowledged Christian duty of all men to use their voices in the celebration 2M told, has gone abroad that Handel was a man of profane and profligate 
of the praises of God. It is an acknowledged, but sadly neglected duty ; and character. Methinks the disembodied spirit of that great man, could it be con- 
would that all our nominal Christians would consider it in that light, and pre scious of the stigma thus attempted to be affixed to his memory, would leave 
themselves accordingly, that they may “sing with the spirit and with the for a moment the realms of light, and love, and harmony, where, as] trust, he 
understanding also.” For, if it be a duty, surely it is equally a duty to per- ‘8 still employed in hymning his Redeemer’s praises, to repe! with holy indig- 
form it well. Shall we honor God by offering Him the halt, and the maimed tion the base and uncharitable imputation. His works, to my mind, furnish 


and the blind?” Shall we “ enter intu his gates” with discordant thanksgiv internai evidence to the contrary. All his later years (and he lived to an ex- . 


ings, and ** come before His presence” with jarring praises and unmellifluous tended period) were devoted to the cause of religion and virtue. The very 
songs,—when at least some cultivation of the vocal powers is within our reach, namber of his works, a single copy of each of which would almost suffice. to 
at the trifling expense of a little time and a little money! Surely this is not load an ordinary cart, abundantly proves that he could not have been a diss. 
the way to performa Christian duty. -‘He that made the ear, shall He not jpated man. The equisite taste and feeling with which he has set such words 
hear?” If we offer Him that which cost us nothing, how can we expect that 4 * He was despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrow and acquainted 
it will be accepted ? with grief,’’ a song which embodies the very soul of religious pathos; and the 

Bat the acquisition of profound skill in music is certainly not to be expected bold, majestic, sublime structure of his weil known “ Hallelujah” chorus (to 
or required of every man that raises his voice in the great congregation. Then (nstance but two out of his numerous similar productions), are sufficient indica- 
comes the question, Shall those persons who have cultivated their talents, and ‘ons that he was capable of the most devout emotions. But these chastened 
attained to eminence as performers, either by voice or instrument, be permit- affections were not, with him, merely transitory ; they pertained to his settied 
ted, invited, or encouraged, to employ their highest skill in the service of God ’ and habitual character, at least in the later period of his |:fe. lam happy to 
Answer the question in the negative, and you drize tae peculiarly sacred sci- be able to quote evidence to this effect from the pen of ove of his biographers, 
ence of music out of the Church, saving only in some of its lower developments distinguished presbyter of the Church of England. Speaking of Handel's 
This exquisite talent, this high and commanding skill, lost in the Church, you latter days, Archdeacon Coxe says, ** He frequently declared in conversation 
may be well assured, will not lie dormant ; it will inevitably be turned over into the high gratification he enjoyed in setting the Scriptures to music, and how 
the service of“ the world, the flesh, and the devil.” But, answer the question greatly he wes edified by contemplating the sublime passages abounding in the 
affirmatively, and you give it its proper, its destined place. Now this order *@cred writings From the same motive he was regular in his attendance on 
of talent cannot be exhibited amid the roar of hundreds or thousands of voices; divine service, at his parish church near Hanover Square, where his devout 
plain plalmody requires it not ; that may have its sublimity, but the other eu posture of humility, and earnestness of voice and gesture, avowing his faith, 


ters more into the “ beauty of holiness.” 

That such a principle has been tacitly received and acted upon, even by 
those who have not openly avowed it, is obvious from the introduction, under 
the guise of psalmody, of many compositions which do not at all partake of 
the psalmodic character, but are to all intents and purposes set pieces, or an- 
thems ; the only difference being, that these are generally adapted to metrical 
words of human compilation, whilst the anthem is almost universally taken 


from the words of Holy Writ. Give the Anthem then its assigned place in the | 


service, and you not only provide a proper outlet for the pious indulgence of 
taste and refinement (which the demands of the age require) ; but you also, by, 
so doing remove one of the causes of the decay of psalmody itself, by render 

ing perfectly unnecessary the cultivation of that modern species of it, which, 
while it has retained the name, has totally lost the spirit and essence of that 
which it pretends tobe. Music for a choir only, or even for merely one or two) 
voices, is certainly not more incompatible with devotional edification, than a 
prayer uttered by a single speaker as the mouth-piece of the congregation. To, 
the latter we all assent ; why not the former ' 

But we will pass on to the consideration of the lofiiest species of sacred 
music. I use theterm ‘sacred music” here, to distinguish it from that which 
more strictly pertains to the stated services of the Church. The sacred Ora 
toria is not to be viewed in that light, but rather as a grand religious entertain- 
ment, in which all who combine piety with a cultivated musical taste may en-, 
joy a foretaste, lamentably imperfect it is true, and not unalloyed with many 
earthly ingredients, but still a foretasie, of the cup of heavenly bliss And al- 
though there may be some who would deprecate the occasional approbation of 
a church edifice to such an exhibition, | most respectfully ciaun the liberty to 
differ from them. If the subject be sacred, if the sentimeuts be unobjectiona- 
ble, if the music be sublime and the product of the very higvest efforts of ge- 
nius, I cannot divine upon what principle it should be altogether excluded from 
the Church, except possibly upon sume such alleged ground as this,—that the 


object of the composer was not the glory of God, but the display of bis own | 


abilities ; or that he was an ungodly and wicked man; or that the performers 
(or at least many of them) may be classed in the same category. And _ first, 
let me handle this formidable objection as far as it applies to the composer ; 
which, when examined, resolves itseif into an assumpuon that an irreligious 
man cannot be instrumental in subserving the purposes of true devotion. But, 
can such a propositicn be maintained! May not a wicked carpenter construct 
a very good pulpit, from which the word of God may be faithfully delivered? 
When an ecclesiastical! edifice is erected, do we, before we apply it to ils sa- 
cred use, stop to inquire whether the architect, and the mason, and the hod- 
carriers, were all worthy and pious men! Or, to comea little nearer 
to the mark, let me ask whether, when we purchase a copy of the Bible, do 
we at all trouble ourselves to ascertain whether the paper maker who manufac- 
tured the material on which it is printed, or the printer, or the book binder, 
who contributed their respective quotas of mechanical skill to its production, 
were men of purity and holiness of |ife, Israelites indeed, in whom there was 
no guile? I think not. 

But the defence of the sacred oratorio resis upon a more staple principle 
than that involved in these questions. Musical genius is one of the gifts of 
God—a species of inspiration, peculiarly adapted to, and evidently intended to 
be exerted in, the promotion of His glory amongst men. When therefore it 
is, if even but ostensibly, so employed, shall we interdict it because the gifted 

may not have uniformly devoted his whole talent to the Church? 
We dare not doso. Balaam the son of Beor was confessedly a wicked man ; 
yet his deeply pathetic and pious exclamation, * Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his,” embodies a sentiment which finds 
a response in every Christian heart. And were another ungodly man to set 
those words to appropriate and exquisitely touching music, no valid reason 
could be assigned why such a composition might not occasionally contribute 
to the edification of a pious assembly. 

This, however, is taking an extreme case. In most instances we know noth- 
ing, or but little, of the character and conduct of the composers to whose 
works we may yet listen with unqualified delight. Shall we, before we again 
resign ourselves to such an innocent enjoyment, institute an investigation into 
the history of the author? As a matter of curious inquiry, this may unques- 
tionably be done ; but as affecting the character of the work itself, it is per- 
fectly superfluous. it may have been noticed in the advertisements of this 
week, that [ intend to take part in the performance of the Oratorio of David, 
on Friday next, in this house. The composer is the Chevalier Neukomm, a 

tleman of whose personal history and private character [ am not informed. 
either do | concern myself to ascertain it. It matters not, further than this 


that I would gladly jearn that he (and all men) had attained to the knowledge | 


acknowledging his errors, and appealing to his Maker for mercy, were strongly 
impressve.” (Anecdotes of Hande! 4to., 1799, p. 28.) 

A little further, the same writer adds : ** Handel's religious disposition was 
‘not a mere display, it was productive of religion's best fruit, charity ; and this 
liberal sentiment not only influenced him in the day of prosperity, but even 
when standing on the brink of ruin.’’ The venerable author proceeds to detail 
‘some praticular instances, which I need not now enumerate. Suffice it to 
state, upon the authority of Dr. Burney, that his benefactions, direct and indi- 
rect, to one charitable institution alone—-the Foundling Hospital in London— 
amounted to the sum of £6935, or very nearly ‘thirty-five thousand dollars ; 
and this in his lifetime : that he presented the chapel of that hospital with an 
organ besides ; and at his death not only bequeathed to it bis great work, the 
‘Oratorio of the Messiah, but left its musical exhibitions in such a train, that 
several other thousands of dollars were, within a few years after his decease, 
added to .ts funds from that cause alone. He had for many years been in the 
habit of making handsome remittances in money for the support of the widow 
of his old teacher Zachau, which he continued until his death ; and at his de- 
cease he bequeathed [000/. to the fund for the support of decayed musiciens. Js 
this a man at whose memory we shall cast a stone, because he was not abso. 
lutely immaculate 

It is the misfortune of those who attain to eminence in any walk of life, that 
their foibles are sure to be hunted up and exposed to the gaze of the multitude. 
Handel wanted not for enemies vor for snarlers, who took but too much pleas- 
jure in prying into his peccadilloes with the magnifying-glass of envy and de- 
jtraction, All that they were able to bring to light, however, was the fact that 
he was subject to some of the infirmities of less distinguished men—that he 
was occasionally petulant and wrathful, when musical matters were not mapaged 
|'o his satisfaction, sometimes even ventiog bis rage in words which, but for 
his imperfect pronunciation of the English language, would be termed swear- 
ing (a vice, by the bye, much more common in genteel life in his days than it 
is now); and that he was a great eater, and rather epicurean in his choice of 
viands. lew men who have made so much noise in the world could suffer so 
rigid a serutiny into their private life, and come out of it so comparatively un- 
scathed, as Handel. Let us not then be told that Ais music is not to be tol- 
erated in the Church on the ground of lack of excellence in the author. His 
name aud his immortal works will live, when the very dust of the bones of his 
‘modern detractors shall have been scattered to the four winds of heaven. 
| [trust that it will not be imagined, from any sentiment I have advanced, 
that | would wish to vindicate the employment of profane characters in church- 
es, @8 organists, or musical directors, or choristers, or sighers, or even as bel- 
lows-blowers. Few indeed would be much more scrupulous on such a point 
than I profess to be myself ; nevertheless | would strongly urge the propriety 
of exercising a charitable judgment in this particular. Even upon the low con- 
sideration of the advantage derived to the performances viewed merely as exhi- 
‘bitions of art, it is evident, that where the performersenter into the duty with 
neart and soul, other qualifications being equal, the effect must far transcend 
‘that produced by unwilling hirelings, whose minds are wandering to the ends 
lof the earth, rather than being absorbed in the sacred service in which they 
are ostensibly engaged. Would that all musicians, but more especially all 
connected with the Church, went to their respective duties in a prayerful 
spirit, remembering the awful presence in which they stand! Were this so, 
\small indeed would be the danger of wanton and irreverent conduct in the organ- 
loft or in the singing gailery ; smal! indeed would be the danger of the intro- 
‘duction of light and flippant airs, ballad-tunes, and opera dances, merely be- 
icause they are * pretty,” into the house of Ged, as fit vehicles for the musical 
devotions of the worshippers, and the gross impropriety of which called down 
the sarcastic remark of cne of our poets, that they seem intended to 
make the soul mount on a jig to heav'n.”’ 

I chanced the other day to light on an anonymous pamphlet, printed in the 
vear 1753, which contains some pertinent remarks upon this head, which by 
'your kind permission 1 will quote (although I fear I have already made too 
heavy a draught upon your patience); after which I will draw to a close. 

The writer says: * But can they who are thus bred, thus taught, thus in- 
structed to sing the Lord's song, to celebrate His praise, to proclaim His ;o ser 
and greatness instead of being examples of piety and virtue, be patterns of 
vice and immorality, and by bad principles and bad practices, disgrace their 
profession, and bring that useful, that venerable and laudible institution into 
contempt, which was wisely designed for our good, for our improvemest in 
virtue, for our advancement in piety and religion, and for our encouragement as 
\well as perseverance in this, the highest, the noblest and the most elevated 
|part of Divine Worship, the blessing, praising, and adoring the Great and Al- 
‘mighty Sovereign of the Universe '” 
“Ts any man so rash, so lost, so abandoned to all sense of virtue and reli- 
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gion, so preposterous, so inconsistent with himself, with reasor 


treasure found under certain suspicious circumstances was liable to confiscation : 


_ “ But this requires attention, some consideration and reflection. An Organ-||but the prospect of gain soexcited the cupidity of individuals, that specu ators 
ist therefore should be a prudent man, a man of conduct and discretion, and were easily found, prepared to run all hazards, and, in defiance of the lawe, to 
as he is employed in the service of the church, careful to introduce nothing |¢xport the precious metal, and the Deal boatmen, as the most daring smog- 
into it, but what is fit and proper useful and instractive. He should or ough: gierson the coast, were selected as the fittest instruments to put their plane 
to be conversant with the Scriptures, to be well acquainted with the language in ex«cution 
of it, mean so far only as by some good expositor, is necessary to enable | To perfectly comprehend the obstacles they had to surmount, it must be 
hum to set forth and display the glorious attributes and periections of God” borne in mind that the revenue cruisers of England, stimulated by the keen 
Alas! These are high requirements ; but who shall say them nay! Wheth. «etivity of private zeal, were constan'ly on the watch, prowling about, eager 
er we reach them or not, much good must accrue from the bare attempt to at- ‘0 snap op the precious freight ; and 1! to theiropposition be added the tempta- 
tain them. | jon of large sums of the most covetable coin in the world, silent, but not the 
less ,owerful seduc ‘ions, which these lawless men had constantly to resist, «nd 
’ | that too, in the most une place for managing a fraud with impunity—the 
THE GUINEA TRADE. ‘solitude of the wide p even a tale of a chase plu: der 
It sometimes happens that the wiad and tide coufederate together, and mak °Y * Toving privateer would suffice to silence all inquiry with those to whom 
@ joint attack upon the sea-beach between Walmer and Dea! on the Kentrb °q0'ry was formdden by the lawless nature of their compact. If, therefore, 
coast, and although it is imposs b’e to discover the entire effects produced by spi'e of sll these unped:ments and temptations, they were uniformly ecess- 
this occuit alliance, yet it appears their main iniention is to steal away the ‘2! 4nd bonest in ‘heir lawless traffic towards their employers, we are bound 


to admit they acquitted themselves with a courageous fid: lity worthy of @no- — 


coating of live shingle (as the moveatle rounded pedbles are called) with whieh | a 
that shore is usually covered ; preparing at the sane time, a siavoth, compact, Yer cause, and bave deprived us uf the means of judging of ther moralities by 
sandy fluor for * old ocean” to gaimbol upon. The delinquents, however, are | he ordinary mode of comparison. 
not permitted to retain iheir booty ; for vature, by changing their direction, | Foremost among a host of daring men engaged in the contraband guinea 
dissolves the league, and thus mysteriously restores the siingle to the beach trade was * Starlight Tom,” a@ man of giga.tic proportions and strength, of 
again. great volume of muscle and capable of surpassing e ; bis fame as a 
Whilst rambling along vear the sea’s marge, during the subsidence of a cc m- ssmugglerand seaman gave him pre eminence even with the ski! ul boatmrn of 
bined gale and tide of ihe above description, enjoving the luxury of exercise "Pe Kentiso coast; and thew reputation as stout-hearted mariners is bounded 
upon the smooth. lard sand, my aviention was suddeuly arrested by the ap only by the confines of the world ; 
pearauce of a well known countenance of acherisved frend of my earliest days. Like most men whose occupation is evading ‘he revenve, Starlight Tom hed 
The poor fellow was lying on bis back, half obsured by the fringe of foam ‘WO Cheracters and 1 much depended from whom the information came, what 
which the yeasty way s iad fluog upon the shore around him, and had evident. "8 complexion wuld be. Thus. if sen through such a light as a collector of 
ly been cast away by the vivience of the then expiring gale. To rescue him | ¢"stoms would sbow him in, we should see a shadow cast upon his virtues, and 
from his periious posi:ion became the first unpulse of my nature, as I was well "Ss vices brought out tn strong relief ; but there were those who knew him as a 
aware tke loss society would sus ain were washed away to sea when tiend, and deemed him wor hy of thut sacred name, 
luckily another dast of a rolling bieaker Guug him almost at my feet in com- Having premised thus much, the reader is placed ina situation to compre- 
parative security. ‘hend the subjeined accou:t of Starlignt Cow's last adventure, and its counec- 
Searcely crediiing my senses at the strange and unexpected manner of our ton with the gemea -o fortunately restored to socie’y 
meeting, | mechanically stooped down to examine bis features more minutely n a small soug parlour inone of those oid weatherbeaten houses on the 
thinking I aight be deceived—nv. the reality was complete, it was the sam be cn at Deal. arseinbiea round a substantialoak table, sai three individuals : 
radiant countenance, as when he first came forth from the hands of bis maker ; }¥o of them, from their appearance, were hardy, grave-looking seamen in the 
time and the cares of a busy working world bad left his placid brow unfur pre of manbo d ; the third was a widdle-aged man, whose pale, care-worn 
rowed ; the sain» sterling worth as of yore shone in every ‘ineament ; and, ar countenance strongly contrasted with the bronzed, iren-looking men beride 
the current of reflection :nsensibiy glided along the siream of ume to che bliss |D' The trio were busily engaged , iling up new spade guineas in heaps of 
ful period of our fisst intumacy, and back again down to the stera realities of 0%. huodreds, and thousands ; aud when # mass amounted to the latter sum, 
our singular ineeting, the biiterness of the contrast humbled me exceedingly. ' Was put into a leatner bag, and carefully sealed by the pale looking man 
Vicissitude hai done its work on me = | had formed new preferences, but my ‘nefore mentioned Excepting the chirping sound of the guineas as they siruck 


new fecilities for enjoying life were all of a light) r species, and if * weighed @g@iost each other in the counting nothing was heard save that golden har- 
: itseemed that the heaps of coin nad produced in them a profound 


in the balunces’ against {ie sterling worth and weight of metal of my cast : 
away friend * would be found waating ;"" however, being convinced of his emotion. The window of the room ia which they were sitting +" iy some 
identity, and valuiog nim at his weight in gold, cautiously scanned the neigh |—'ndeed it may be said the house was almost in that element, for at hig 
bourhood, and seeing no spectators near, | pick-d up my old compenion, wipes Water the tide washed round the base of the piles upon whieh the Pade’ in 
the sand and foam from his face, kissed him affectionately, and put bim in my perched, and the gurgling sound of the restless surges, as they w eapenasinag 
waist-coat pocket. beneath the room, warned the money-tellers the sea was nearly at iis 
* Pshaw !" said | aloud, after walking a few paces, “there was noneed of "e'ght. 
circumspection ; the waif was lawfu'ly ie The Lord Warden and Cingue| "tom this window an ample view of the Downs charmed the eye, anc the im- 
Ports combined could not divide us.".—it was a Guinea. ‘mense roadstead, being dotted with a fleet of English men of war, aud a lor- 
I felt a pleasurable emotion on finding the coin, arising not so much on ac- °8t of mer hantmen, lying at anchor, quan the bustle and —— of oseee 
count of 116 value, as trom the feeling that fortune bad selected me out of the of great naval resort. lose to the waver’s edge, immediate r 
thousands in the neighbourhood as her particular favourite on the occasion : |indow, lay a long, snake-like galley, ofa most delicate —, . $.& mode! 0 
and this gratifying sensation is further aided by a peculia: faculty of the intel symmetry and beauty she w uid have arrested the 
lect pertinent tothe event ; for nature with thatlavish benevolence which isso 9>server, and if curious to learn how such a choice og ro . = aoe The 
conspicuously shown in the construction of the mind, has endowed as with the (ened, he would have found traced on her 
pleasing emotions of surprise and wonder, in order to arrest our attention to Blue-Eyed Maid Her al 
wards a new or unexpected even| ; and these states of sweet bewild rment could detect pete 


aire while, assemble 

gradually giving place to active curiosity, prompts inquiry into the hisory of WhHe, 
ad e described. 
the newly found object ; and folowing insensibly this educational process of C4st 4nxtous glances at the window of the room avoy rived 


the mind, I began to wonder how it came to pass thai my yoiden friend was a Itis almost unnecessary to add that the occupants of the parlour and the 
cast-away upon the sea shore at Deal. P.rhaps it formed part of a sailor's men round the galley were the smuggler Starlight Tom, and his boat's crew, 
prize money, and dropped from his overgorged pocket when paying his boat and (he careworo man the London agent, arranging with the contrabandists 


hire,—for ail travellers, from Julius Ceasar downwards, have hitherto ste»p.d he terms of the adventure. : ‘ 
As the nature of the compact between the parties was implicit faith on the 


from the boat to that bold shore ; piers and jeities are useless there,—all alike ; 
must wet shoe leather on landing. But idie conjecture ill suited the active one sile, aud accepted trust on the other, action supplied the place o words, 
a score of leather bags, were consigned to the 


state of my temperament, so! walked ou, twirling my guinea in the air, when, and twenty thousand guineas in 

suddenly catching it in my palm,—‘ Happiness,” thought I, * is only halfen- custody of the smugglers in the silent confidence of good faith ; and, as each 

joyed when enjoyed alone ;"' and observiag akaot of bsatmen indvleutly chat man took his seat in the boat, he deposited at bis feet that portion of the gold 

ting in the nuondey sun, | joined them, and told my lucky adventure entrusted to bim, for the safety of which he was held responsible ; and these 
“ Ab!’ exclaimed one of them, as svou as he had examined the coin, “ it’s preliminaries concluded, they launched the galley, hoisted a light sail, and 

one of Stariight Tom's guineas.” ‘commenced runoing over a lea tide for the French port of Gravelines 


Starlight Com's guinea!” said I, slightly discomposed at the ready man- | It was as neccessary to elude the vigilance of the men-: f war lying in the 
my Downs as the prying eye of a revenue-croiser, and Star ight Tom by steern g 


ner he found an owner for my treasure trove, ‘ Whois Starlight Tom, 
friend !*’ “The Blue- Eyed Maid” direct for the British fleet, disermes suspicion by 
“ Sare as fate,” said a second, “ It's another of Starlight Tom's guiseas "that bold mancuvre holding on his course direct for the Goodwin, thereby 
“*T know it by the spade,” said a third. inducing the beliefthat bis present business was connected with those — 
* Starlight Tom,” and “ know it by the spade,” were but riddling answers it being the practice of the Deal men to go hovelling there, -_= in vee ness 
to my auxious questions ; but, heedless of my perplexity, the coin flew swiftly 'o assist any unfortunate barque accidentally stranded. His scheme +o ‘ar suc- 
from one boatman to another, and after heariug my evidence as to the where ceeded—line-of-battie ships, frigates, sloops, and smaller craft were pas-ed 1B 


abouts of the finding, the unanimous verdict of the marine jury was, that J had,|safety. 
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000) picked up one of Starlight To's” guiness, but who Starlight Tom" wes, 
sense, and the obligations he is ander '—If there is such a man (but | b pe or what be had (ov do with the guinea in question, was information I gained by 
there is not), let hin renounce bis profession, and be anything but a musician plecetneal from the ly bel kine of descripion each boatman gave of the affair. 
or one employed in the service of church.” (p. 10 ) And to render it mt. iligibie, it is pec@ssary to pray the readers atteniion to 
Cne more quotation Phe same writer, speaking of the qualifications of an ®at period of the late war wnen France, under Napoleon, was marchiog her > 
organist (in which idea he evidently includes that of the leader or musical d). victorious legions from one end of Europe tothe other. G ineas were then 
rector of a chuir, according to the usage of England, where the mighty Hande! bought and sold at exorbitant prices, a8 much 4s twenty-eight and even thirty 
was accustoined to lead immense bands as wel! orchestral as choral with the shillings a-pece were given for them, and buyers then realized thirty per cent. 
organ, aud where alter his vecease the same duty was performed in a like man when smuggled to Gravelines , for this serv.ce boats were built at Deal express- : 
ner by Mr. Bates, at the grand commemoration in Westmister Abbey, although 'y for the * Guinea trade,” long, narrow, six, e.ght, and ten oared galleys, 
: the performers exceeded a thousand in number,) says, p. 24 and manned by men of muscie and endurance. 
_“* It is not enough for an urganist to know the properties of concord and The Emperor Napoleon fostered this illicit traffic by every means in his 
discords. how to proportion sound to time, or to distinguish critically the har power: he caused nuilcings to be erected at Gravelioes for the use of the hvat- 
Mony of any music of composition; but he must also knuw bow to move the ‘nen employed in the guinea trade, and every tacility for landing and embark- 
passions, to raise the allections; and bv forming just ideas of the subject he ing was given by the French authorities ; and the singular spectacie of an Eng- 
18 Upon, to adapt his music not to the style of an opera, but to the language ot lish boat ronning under the guns of a French fort for protection from an Eng- 
Scripture, that is, not only to the sense and meaning of what he plays to, but ‘‘eh cruizer, frequently occurred. 
to the solemnity of Divine Worship, and to animate, not to interrupt the minds> The Government of Engiand, however declared the trade contraband, and 
of those that hear him "” 
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An attentive observer would have noticed that, asthe galley cleared the||and as he was always the first to step into the lap of danger, he eniorced by 

British fleet and began to near the sands, a cutter, with atail tapering mast) ‘example the duty of others, without a tumut—withoult a murmur. 
and a powerful spread of canvas, emerged from the cluster of shipping in the|| “ Hold !”’ said he, as his willing crew strived to urge the boat over the sand 
jtowards the sea; “it is useless labour, we have done all men can do; we 


mazes of which she had been hidden, and so shaped her course as to place her- 
self between that boat and the coast of France ; she was, however, at such a) must now arm, for while life remains in me, the captain of thatZcruiser shall 


distance that although seen by the wary smugglers she gave them no alarm,) never touch one of those guineas. What say you, my boys, are you willing to 


and Starlight Tom, to keep up appearances, on arriving at the Goodwin, hove fight, or do you wish to serve the King!” ~—e 
his vessel to, intending to wait until the night should close in, and then, under) The looks which the excited eer gave their leader were significant 
its protecting shade, tu steal across the channel for his destined port. "enough to such a man as Starlight Tom who, feeling convinced he had eight 

It is necessary now to notice the movements of the cutter so recently alluced resolute men to back him, prepared to defend the treasure entrusted to his care 


to, as she had a baneful influence upon the future fate of the galley and her & the expense of his life. 
'| Much as the revenue-captain desired to take the smuggling galley and her 


crew. 
The repeated success of Starlight Tom in running guineas to France had costly cargo, he felt it was impossible at p t from the deck of ** The Spec- 
become so notorious that orders had been secretly given from head-quarters to ulator ;” she was out of the range of his guns, and be hesitated to launch his 


catch the contrabandist at all hazards, but fortune had always favoured him ; boat and follow her up the “ swatchway.” He knew Starlight Tom and his 
in vain had the captains of the revenue-cruisers exhausted all their cunning to sinewy crew too well not to have a wholesome dread of grappling such men in 
entrap him in their hands, so secret and prompt had all his actions bren they 4 hand-to-hand fight, when under the maddening influence of desperation ; he 
always proved abortive ; and it was only on his return from a successful trip had other views which promised to be more safe, and which would take the 
that the outwitted officers knew that another freight of gold had slipped through galley and her crew at a disadvantage. As soon, therefore, as he saw her 
their fingers ; but one traitor in the council is more to be feared than a score further progress up the ‘* swatchway”’ was impeded, with the ready tact of a 
of enemies in the field, and treachery had sealed the doom of Starlight Tom. seaiman he guessed the cause, and at once determined to sail round the point 
He was betrayed. of the Goodwin to its other side, judging that as the galley was nearly across 
The captain of “ The Speculation,” for so was the cutter named, had re- he should then be able to approach sufficiently near to bring the smugglers 
ceived notice from a partizan of the smagglers, that a cargo of guineas was, within the range of his guns, and, under their protectin, tv land his small boa 
intended to be run that night, and consequently, when the galley put off from and rifle‘ The Blue Eyed Maid” in comparitive safety. 
the beach, he knew she was “ The Blue Eyed Maid,”’ and that her freight was) This plan of operation was open to one objection, it left the mouth of the 
gold ; and overjoved at the prospect of taking the richly loaded vessel, he channel open for a retreat ; but as the tide was rapidly falling, he reasoned that 
could barely refrain from steering at once towards her But the cooler counse!, that which was difficult of performance half-an-hour past, would soon be im- 
of his mate advised him to let her get into deep water before he made the at- possible, and like all active-minded men he conceived and put his plan into ex- 
tempt, well knowing if the smugglers had the least suspicion of his intended| ecution promptly ; and filling the cutter’s sails he shaped his course for the 
approach, they wouid ply their oars and escape, for the galley in a light wind Opposite side of the sand 
and smooth sea could set the cutter at defiance. Still, as the night closed in, The manceavre did not escape the attention of the wary smugglers ; they 
it became necessary to obtain a closer position, so as to keep her in view penetrated the design of their enemy, and at a glance saw how deudly the ef- 
“The Speculation” was accordingly insensibly stripped of her canvas, sail fect of his shot would be upon them in their exposed situation, and the only 
after sail, until she lost her headway, and the tide gradually drifted her towards) course left for their adoption was retracing their passage down the “ swatch- 
the unsuspecting smugglers. This cautious mode of proceeding, although way ;” and although the tide had ebbed considerably, they prudently allowed 
fraught with wisdom, was to the feverish imagination of tne revenue captain a ‘ The Speculation ” sufficient time to sail round the heed or spit of the sand, 


work of ages; but as he approached the galley, an indication of a freshening) before they attempted to force the galley towards deep water. 
breeze soothed his impatience, for the cutter, in opposition to her victim, re- The only part of * The Blue Eyed Maid” visible on board of the revenue- 
cruiser was her mast,the hull being hidden from their view by the slightly 


quired a strong wind to force her rapidly through the sea. 
* Get your arms ready, men,” he almost shouted with joy, at the prospect raised banks of the narrow channel, the smugglers, therefore, unshipped it, the 


of taking so rich a prize; ‘I know Starlight Tom too well to suppose he wil! better to mask their motions; they flung every article out of the boat not ne- 
allow ‘us to ease him of his guineas without a blow, so let us be ready. Ha!) cessary for their safety, even the bags of guineas were slung round the necks 
what is he suspicious of our company already! By Heavens! he's running up of the men who, stationing themselves round the sides of the lightened vessel, 
his mainsail, and, as I'm a sinner, if the cuoning rascal is'nt steering for the commenced tneir downward passage The distance to the mouth of the 
sand.” In an instant the captain of “ The Speculation” comprehended the “ swatchway "’ being about a mile in a straight direction; but the winding of 
intention of the smugglers, and half mad with rage and disappointment, he the channel made it abou: one-third more. 
thundered out to his men, * Hoist the peak of the mainsail, hoist there, at the Stripped to the waist, tae brawny smugglers heaved and toiled, and foot by 
throat halyards, boist away! pack the canvas on her, or yon nimble vagabond, foot the grating keel was dragged along the surface of the stubborn sand, and 
will get clear away with his gold mine in spite of us.” jat last with great labour she was brought near the opening into deep water. 
The game had now commenced in earnest : it appeared the vigilance of the 'So far their progress iad been unseen from the deck of the cutter, but the pro- 
wp crew had warned them of the slow approach of “ The Speculation.” tecting banks gradually falling away as they approached the sea, the success of 
he wary contrabandists had not allowed their previous success to rob them of their labours was suddenly unveiled to the astonished gaze of the captain of 
their circumspection, and further admonished by the freshening breeze, they ‘he revenue-cruiser, who once more saw his prey slipping through his fingers, 
hoisted their sail and stood in towards the shoals of the sands, where the for by the operations just described the parties had only changed sides, the im- 
heavier cutter, on account of her draught of water, could not follow: and, passable Goodwin was still between them. Nothing daunted, however, that 
hoping to overtake her before she reached that place of comparative safety, persevering officer saw intuitively he must go round the head of the sand again ; 
“ The Speculation” was forced through the water by her disappointed captain and once more the graceful vessel, obedient to the impulse of those command- 
at her greatest speed ; but it was soon evident that Starlight Tom would reach ing her, flew with increased velocity over the track she so recently had passed, 
the protecting shallows without molestation, and having thus unmasked the sly for the wind which had been gradually rising during the mancuvres, had reached 
intentions of his enemy, he determined to try a dangerous mode of ultimate 4 pitch which mariners call a summer's gale. 
escape, but one which. from its danger, promised to be successful. |, With the freshening breeze and rising sea, the aspect of affairs had changed, 
it is essential, clearly to understand the following mancuvres, to state that, and Starlight Tom saw that al! attempts to reach Gravelines must be aban- 
the Goodwin Sand at certain periods of the tide is intersected by narrow chan- doned, and the only chance of saving the guineas consisted in a rapid flight to 
nels, or, as they are locally named, “ Swatchways;" being, in fact, small salt-, Deal. Meanwhile “The Speculation” was flying through the sea towards 
water rivulets, having a depth of water varying with the state of the tide, in| the spot where the smugglers were straining every nerve to launch ‘ The Blue- 
which smal/ boats can navigate across from deep water to deep water; but, as Eyed Maid.” 
the nature of the Goodwin is that of a constantly shifting sand, these channels, ‘ With a will, men!” shouted Starlight Tom ; “all together, heave! there 
or * swatchways,” are liable to change their direction also. | she goes—again so!” and cheering on his men, unce more she was afloat, but 
The ready Intelligence of the smuggler, therefore, told him when “ The, not until their enemy had arrived at that distance which even their own iron 
Speculation” commenced an active chase, aided by a freshening breeze, that) nerves told them was too near to be pleasant Shipping their mast with nim- 
bis only chance of escays consisted in running into one of these “ swatchways,”’ ble fingers, they turned her bows towards the town, and, staggering under a 
and, if possible, to cross the sand, by which stratagem an impassable barrier large mainsail, away she danced over the coombings of the seas ; “ The Spe- 
would be places between him and his pursuer; judging, from the state of the culation,” a crowd of canvas above and foam below, plunging along directly in 
tide, that it would be impossible to force a vessel wilh a draught of water| her wake, about a mile astern, in hot pursuit. 
equal to “ The Speculation,” through the intricate and shallow windings of the, Onwards came the cruiser, swooping before the breeze, but she was built to 
sands. | stand the rude buffets of the wind and sea in their angry moods, and gained 
In sporting phrase, the game had now fairly run to earth; and thg revenue- upon the delicately-moulded “ Blue Eyed Maid” rapidly ; and by the time 
captain had the mortification of witnessing Starlight Tom and his golden cargo) they had reached within a mile of the town, was near enough to try the effect 
enter one of these narrow channels, and, in a serpentine course, worm his way of ber small-arms. The sea was running fearfully high for such a boat as the 
into the very heart of the Goodwin ; he was further tortured with the know|- smugglers to contend with, and the spray flew from the crests of the waves 
edge that if success crowned his bold attempt, an uninterrupted sea was open, like a snow-drift ; however, the rolling of the sea, and the unsteadiness of the 
to him for France. Tantalized by the dilemma in which be was placed, he, mark, rendered their shot harmless, but this could not last long, as every mi- 
saw from the deck of “ The Speculation” the slow but certain progress of the nute lessened the distance between the two vessels. and shortly after, as the 
galley up the * swatchway ;” at times she appeared to stick fast, but the crew galley was driven almost on end by a huge sea, bang went a gun and a shot 
leaped into the water, and the light vessel thus relieved of her weight, and whistled amongst the smugglers ; still not a word came from the fugitives ; 
further assisted by their strength, was lifted, forced and drawn within a few, again, and again, the bullets trom ‘* The Speculation ” flew with fearful effect 
nundred feet of the upposite side of the sand, and the deep clear blue of the in the midst of them, and blood began to flow freely from several of the men. 
main ocean was distinctly visible; but there her furtber progress was impe- Still they held on their course, regardless of the shot, steered by the resolute 
ded, the channel dwindled away gradually, becoming narrowar and shallower, Starlight Tom. 
until finally it was impossible to force the boat another inch. She was ina The two vessels were now near enough to be within hail, and the hoarse 
cul-de sac. : ; ' , summons of the revenue-captain was heard, commanding them to surrender ; 
The situation of “ The Blue-Eyed Maid” appeared irretrievabie ; to advance the sound of his eneimy’s voice was so close, that even Starlight Tom involun- 
was impossible, and if she attempted to return down the channel she would. tarily turned his head to assure himself of the reality, and thereby discerning 
run into the hands of her enemy, and to remain upon the sands for any length his grinning face as he was in the act of ramming home his gun to have an- 
of time was certain death to all on board. Never at any period of his dan- other shot at him; he saw that ina few minutes, unless he complied, he would 
gerous career, did the contrabandist more require his skill and judgment, and be either shot or run down. He addressed his men as follows— 
Starlight Tom was not the man to despair, he would have commanded in any “* The chance is against us,” said he ; “you all know your duty under cir- 
station of life ; cool, taciturn, and brave, the effects of dtscipline were visible cumstances like the present. If you are prepared, out with your knives, but 
in all his actions ; abecomming severity was usually maintained in his de wait fur the command.” 
partment, and most implicit obedience was shown by his attentive crew. [i The men soon grasped their knives, anxiously keeping their eyes upon their 
was his pride to perform the most daring feats in imposing silence, but it was leader, who appeared to alter his intention of avoiding the revenue-cruiser, for 
a silence that exhibited the calmness of strength—the ruling influence of wis-| shaping the course of his own boat, he allowed ** The Speculation ” to range 
dom ; he permitted no un seasonable advices frour those under bis command, alongside, and then, when the captain was about to jump on board “ The Blue- 
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Eyed Maid” to claim her as his prize, the stern command of Starlight Tom mium is paid at London for a bill upon Paris, it is said to be a sign that the 
was heard in loud derision above the gale itself, “ Cut their throats, ny men, debts due from London to Paris are not compensated by those due from Paris 
and disappoint him of his booty.” to London, but that a balance in money must be sent out from the latter place ; 

With an alacrity, quickened by hatred of the man who had caused them so) for the risk, trouble, and expense of exporting which, the premium is both de- 
much toil, the knives of the contrabandists gleamed before the eves of the as-. manded and given. But the ordinary state of debt and credit between those 
tonished captain, when each smuggler seizing his heap of gold severed the neck two cities must necessarily be regulated, it is said, by the ordinary course of 
of the leather bag, and poured the glittering coins into the sea, and thus in an their dealings with one another. When neither of them imports from the other 
instant he saw twenty thousand guineas vanish from his grasp; and Starlight to 4 greater amount than it exports to thet other, the debts and credits of each 
Tom, feeling that with the loss Bows treasure he had nothing to fear from the May compensate one another But when one of them exports to that other, 


revenue-cruiser, he permitted his boat to be boarded without offering the least the former necessarily becomes indebted to it. The debts and credits of each 
i do not compensate one another, and money must be sent out from that place of 


resistance. 

Notwithstanding Starlight Tom had foiled the revenue-captain and baulked) which the debts overbalance the credits. The ordinary course of exchange, 
his enemy of a prize which would have enriched him for life, yet was he from therefore, being an indication of the ordinary state of debt and credit between 
that hour a fallen man; he had failed with his employers, and, like many two places, must likewise be an indication of the ordinary course of their ex- 
greater men, be could not brook adversity ; for grief is a burden which the ports and imports, as these necessarily regulate that state. 
broadest shoulders are the least capable of bearing, and conscience often pricks, The ordinary state of debt and credit between any two places is not always 
sharpest in the bluntest men—thus it was with him. After beaching his boat entirely reguiated by the ordinary course of their dealings with one another ; 
he appeared, as my informant said, “ bewildered ;” and, taking a lingering >vt it is often influenced by that of the dealings of either with many otber 
look at his lovely * Blue-Eyed Meid,” condemned and useless as she lay upon Places. 
the shingle, he seemed to think ** his occupation was gone ;" and shortly after The just and true exportations for moneys, by bills, is par pro pari, or value 


he was seen by one of his old associates walking away from the town on the) for value. 
In foreign exchange, one place always gives another a fixed sum or piece of 


Dover road, and from that hour his fate isa mystery, for he was uever heard of 
money for a variable price. The former is called the certain price, and the lat- 


again. 
He is, however, occasionally recalled to the memory of the present race of ter the uncertain price. Thus, London is said to give to Paris the certain for 
boatmen when the wind and tide casts ashore a stray coin from the glittering the uncertain, that is, the pound sterling for a variable number of francs ; and 
heap he flung into the sea; but it must not be understood that they positively ‘0 Spain the uncertain for the certain, that is, 4 variable number of pence sterl- 
affirm the spade guineas, sometimes found on the beach, to be the same he cast ing, for the dollar of exchange. The uncertain price, as quoted at any time, 
away ; but in the absence of better demonstrations, the reader, by the laws of '8 called the Rate, or Course of Exchange. 
reason, is requested to adopt the most probable conjecture as the heir-apparent When the demand on London for bills on Paris is great, a smaller number of 
to truth. francs is given for the pound sterling, and the contrary ; and when there is a 
I have since discovered that spade guineas were so called in consequence of demand for bills on Spain, a greater number of pence sterling must be given 


the royal arms being contained in a shield, which bears a resemblance to a for the dollar, and the contrary. 
The Par of Exchange may be considered under two general heads, viz., the 
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pointed spade. 
\|Intrinsic Par and the Commercial Par, each of which admits of subordinate 
divisions. 
TRADE, ETC. The Intrinsic Par is the value of the money of one country compared with 


On THE ORIGIN OF MONEY AND THE NATURE OF EXCHANGE. that of another, with respect both to weight and fineness. 
A feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry; but money answereth all The Commercial Par is the comparative value of the moneys of different 


things.”—SoLomon. 4 
‘ : countries, according to the weight, fineness, and market prices of the metals, 
The a no indisputable that mere crude metal was weigted as money long) ‘Thus two sums of different countries are intrinsically at par, when they con- 
anterior to ite formation into coin. “‘ Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver, 4:4 an equal quantity of the same kind of pure metal ; and two sums of dif- 


four hundred shekels, current with the merchant ;” now, the shekel was a weight f : A 
centuries before it was a coin ; 3,000, according to Arbuthnot, being equal toa kind of wien equal 
talent ; and the word “ current’’ may be understood more fitly by sterling, as . 


being unalloyed, of right assay ; the word “ sterling,” as we need hardly re- - siete 
mark, being a corruption of Easterling, so termed from the money of Eastern - RECIPROCITY SYSTEM. 
Germany, which was remarkably pure, and therefore in request, at a period Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
when our own coinage was excessively corrupt. We all remember, oo, how | Go just alike ; yet each believes his own —Pore. 


Brennus the Gaul flung his heavy sword into the scales, that were too penu Free trade does not, as too often and erroneously supposed, mean a freedom 
riously weighing the ransom of Rome: and similar instances need not be mul- from all legislative regulation, but a freedom subject to legislative regulation. 
tiplied. Unminted bullion as a legalized medium of exchange, is not less a) At the time when Great Britain had been deprived of the great colonial market 
modern than it has been an ancient expedient; for it has been revived in our of America, Mr. Pitt was led to look round for new markets on the continent 
own times by Mr. Ricardo, although ‘he project was abortive and dropped im- of Europe, and firet developed that system which he considered should form the 
mediately, only one brick of gold weighing sixty ounces, and impressed with a, future commercial policy of the country. Mr. Pitt said that we must begin to 
sovereign stamp, having been made and issued for foreign commerce ; a leaden carry on commerce upon a system of perfect reciprocity—that we must lower 
model of this, gilt to resemble the original, is now in (he British Museum. We our duties and consolidate our customs. 
are informed, on such authority as that of Suidas, that money of leather and) The general opinion of Mr. Pitt and the eminent statesmen of that age, how- 
of shells was once used by the Romans; and by Cedrenus, that wood was also ever, may be collected from the speech of the great Lord Lansdowne in the 
employed by them for the same purpose. Aristides says that leather money |Upper House, in reply to the elaborate and forcible attack of Bishop Watson 
was once current at Carthage, and Seneca makes the same remark on Sparta. or 2 measure of Mr. Putt. 
We are told, on authority somewhat mere considerable, that iron was used in| ~* The first fondamental question, whether the old commercial system is er- 
the same manner at Sparta, at Clazomenz, at Byzantium, and at Rome, and tin, roneous, requires very little ciscussion. In fact, truth has made its own way. 
also, by Dionysius of Syracuse. The Dutch have minted pasteboard ; our old Commerce, like other sciences, has simplified itself. There is no science that 
exchequer tallies might be called in some sort wooden money ; James I]. coined has not done so. ‘The Bishop of Landaff has said, that our commercial sys- 
gun-metal ; in 1690 we had a tin coinage to the extent of £70,000 ; lead and) 'tem requires no alteration, which, with great submission, | think cannot be said 
pewter have circulated largely as tradesmen’s tokens ; the Malays have a cur- (of anything ; and if the question were put to me, | believe | would not say it 
rency of betei-uus, the Madagascar people of al js, the African tribes;of the Church. It is unnecessary to define the progress of the change. A 
cowrie-shells, the inhabitants of Yucatan certain seeds of plants, and the ori-| great minister in Holland first opened the eyes of modern Europe upon com- 
ginal settlers in Massachvsetts accounted ‘ musket-balls, full bore,” a legal mercial subjects. Men of letters in different countries contributed their aid to 
tender; so lately as in 1803, tes‘e Captain Marryatt, deer-skins at the stated) develope and extend the principles of free trade. 
value of 40 cents per pound were a legalised means of barter ai Cincinnati, nence in a neighbourmg country adopted and pushed them still farther, more or 
and if proffered instead of money coald not be refused. less, as suited their different views of considering the subject. The old celcu- 
The word coin is derived from the Greek word signifying common or current, ation, so much dwelt upon by the Right Rev. Prelate, gradually became ex- 
and occurs on some Greek money, nominally of Alexander bot really of the ploded, and the idea of estimating the balance of each trade was given up. An 
Roman emperor Philip. It is a remarkable fact that, notwithstanding high ci- ingenious modern author has made the idea perfectly ridiculous, by balancing 
vilization, there appears to have existed no money in Egypt anterior to the, the sums stated by M. Neckar and Mr. Grenville against the mines of Mexico 
Persian occupancy. Cash does not seem to have entered into the calculations aud Peru. But, at this moment, what reduced it to a mathematical certainty 
of @ Pharaoh, and nothing like a coin is found upon sculptures or papyri; Jo was the experience of the last war with America, the insurance on smuggling, 
seph’s “* money for the corn’? need not have been other than personal orna- and the sentiments of the manufacturers.’ 
ments ; and although there are extant an abundance of circular seals or “car- ‘The French revolution soon deprived England and France of the benefit of 


touches” stamped on burnt clay, we nowhere see the idea carried on to the the treaty of commerce between the two nations. A querter of a century re- 
volved, the unprecedented events of which alike set at defiance both the theory 


precious metals. 
The earliest known coins, or at least those now in being, bore the indented and the received practice of trade. England enjoyed a monopoly of the com- 


square, as the moneys of gina; to this soon succeeded simple incusion, as) merce of the world. The altered state of circumstances induced by the peace 
the wheat ear of Metapontum, and the bull's head of Phocis. In the progress were appreciated by public men, long before they were recognised by merchants ; 
«f coinage silver seems to have taken precedence, and to have been in its ut-//and as early as the commencement of the year 1817, Mr. Brougham made in 
nost purity at Athens, which had no gold coins of her own, but contented her- the House of Commons his famous motion for an inquiry into the state of Bri- 
elf with the Cyzicenes and Darics of her neighbours, and governed the money tsh trade and manufactures. In bis opewing statement Mr. Brougham advanced 
narket of the ancient world by the standerd of her own just currency Cop- jsome of those principles of commerce which are now popularly known by the 


yer followed at an early period—perhaps aimost simultaneously—io answer toe title of free trade. sin 
cemand for subdivision, though Athens issued silver coins no heavier than two In the course of two or three years the public opinion in favour of restriction 
grains ; and gold, in a race almost equal, was probably the last ; all being of bas undergone a change. Mr. Baring presented the famous petition of the 
very pure standard, far exceeding modern notions of a just assay. merchants of London; and, the Ministry seizing the first opportunity of prac- 
By degrees an improvement was made even in coined money, and the mode tically enforcing their convictions, Lord Liverpool made that celebrated expo- 
‘sition of the state of British trade and manufactures, which was officially cir- 


of remittances and exchanges by Bi//s was adopted. : 
The subject of Exchanges is by many considered abstruse, if not vnintelli- culated throughout the kingdom. On the 26th of May, 1820, the Prime Min- 


It is a plain, straightforward matter, as simple) ister of Engiand in the House of Lords deciared his conviction “ of the gene- 
It is merely an affair of adjusting prices be- ral principle of the great advantage resulting from unrestricted freedom of 


Ministers of the first emi- 


gible. Iu itself it is veither. 
as the dealings in corn or sugar. 
tween the buyer and seller, as in the common markets; with this exception, trade.” er 

T can entertain no doubt of this principle,” said his Lordship; ‘nor that 


that as the buyers and sellers of different countries use the moneys of those | 
countries to pay an exact sum, a calculation most be made to what the amount it would have been to the great advantage of the civilized world if the system 


in the one sort is equal, at such time, in the other. _ | of unrestricted trade had been acted upon by every nation, from the earliest 

When the Exchange between two places, such as London and Paris, is at) period of its cial int se with its neighbours. But we are now in 
Par, it is said to be a sign that the debts due from London to Paris are com-|a situation in which it is impossible for any country in the world to act unre<« 
pensated by those due from Paris to London. On the contrary, when a Pre-|'servedly on that principle. The commercial regulations of the European world 
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have been long established, and cannot suddenly be departed from With re- 
gard to the restrictive system, some suppose that we have risen in consequence 
of that system ; others, of whom I am one, believe that we have risen in spite 
of that system. But whichever of these hypotheses be true, certain it is that 
we have risen under a very different principle than that of free and unrestric'ed 
trade. It is utterly impossible with our debt and taxation, even if they were 


but half the existing amount, that we can suddenly adopt the system of free | 


trade. To do so would be to unhinge the whole property of the country.” 
Lord Liverpool concluded his exposition by detailing the measures which the 
Government proposed immediately to adopt. They were briefly these :—The 
instant and absolute extinction of prohibitions, and a general recurrence to the 
principles of Mr. Pitt, the development of which had been arrested by the war 


BRITISH WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. 

Antecedentiy to the present century a system of restraiat and prohibition 
pervaded the administration of our maritime and revenue affairs, producing in- 
convenience to the merchant and detiiment to commerce Much of such in 
convenience arose from the circumstance of the import duties being required to 
be paid on the /anding of goods, amounting frequently to many thousand pounds 
Such was more particularly the case during the late war, when the usual regu 
larity of commercial transactions was much interrupted, and the merchant at 
times called upon, on the unexpected arrival of a ship fora large advance of 
duties. This gave rise to a system of deferring payment, by allowing goods 
to be secured in warehouses, or other approved places, under the locks of the 
Crown, and to be taken out as might suit the convenience of parties, the pay- 
ment not being called for until the guods were so taken out. Hence, in 1803 
the establishment of the General Warehousing System. 

Numerous have been the claims as to the origin of this system. May it not 
however, be traced to the primitive ages! for we read in Genesis, [chap. xii, 
34—36 v ] in the affecting history of Joseph and his brethren,—** Let Pharaoh 
appoint officers over the land. And let them gather all the food, and lay up 
corn, and let them keep the food in the cities, and that food shall be fur Store.” 


Sir Robert Walpole, in 1733, when he brought forward his excise scheme _ 


attempted a measure of this surt on a very limited scale, but, in consequence 
of severe opposition, abandoned it. Dean Tucker, too, in 1750, made a similar 
proposal without effect. The measure, however, was revived at the beginning 
of the present century, and the management of it confided to ‘he late Mr. Fre 
win, then Chairman of the Board of Customs—a post, by the bye, which he 
held for a very extended period, with no less honour to himself than of advan- 


—> the country. 
é principle upon which the Wirehousing Act was founded, was, that goods 
upon being taken out either for home consumption, for exportation, or for re- 


moval coastwise. should be subject to the like conditions as when first imported | 


This was then deemed a prodigious boon—such it unquestionably was. Per- 
haps, with reference tu the long aud expensive war in which we were at tha’ 
time engaged, it is not saying too much, *‘ not to speak it profanely,” that it 
was the salvation of the country. 

In progress of time, such principle became greatly modified. The wants 
and conveniences of merchants were made known. These were met from tim: 
to time, in a spirit of frankness by the Government. The result has been that 
many advantages have been conceded, and large allowances granted. Amongst 
the chief, are those on goods deposited in warehouses of special and of extra 
security, and on the delivery of sugar, wine, and spirits. The warehousing 
a hl now become by fur the most important in the whole circle of fiscal 

airs. It is by no means an unusual thing for orders to be issued in a sing e 
day to a common locker for the delivery of goods, the duties alune on which 
amount to £10,000 or even £15,000—for se vera! thousands is alinost an every- 

he value of the merchandsec. deposited iu warehouses under this system, at 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and other ports, cannot be estimated for 
merely government duties, supposing the stock-on-hand to be equal only to 
three years’ consumption, at less than Fifty Miliions. Our ancestors would 
have been startled at the hint of the bare possibility of such an event—even 
some of our contemporaries may not, perhaps, be aware of the fact. Suill, 
such is the case. History shows nothing equa! to this—no, not even * Solo- 
mon inal! his glory’ This vast machinery is, nevertheless, kept in regular 
perpetual motion. Upon the whole it may be said the merchant 
gets his due supply—the goverament the just portion of duties. 
Foreign Summary. 


The French chambers have voted means to establish a line of Mail 
steamers between New York and Havre. 

The proprietors of tha Cunard line are building another tine steamer. 

In one year, ending 5th January, 1546, 229,211 quarters of wheat and 
wheat flour were imported into England from Canada. 

The cattle have been atttacked with a plague something like the cholera. 
The are dying very fast. Apprehensions of some fearful disease in Europe, 

enerally from the use of the potatoes, were entertained, but the chemists 
ave quieted such fears for the present by declaring the diseased potatoe to 
be altogether harmless as food. 

There have been several extensive failures in London and Liverpool. In 
the latter place one house, Messrs. Stockdale and Sous, the most extensive 
soap manufacturers, it is said, in the world, have suspended payment. Their 
liabilities are little short of half a million of money. The failure was owing 
to the tightness of the money market, and to their consequent inability to 
negotiate their paper. 

Much satisfaction has been felt here by the Bey of Tunis having abolish- 
ed slavery throughout his dominions. It was on the representations of the 
French and English consuls that he took this step. 

England is said to have offered to arbitrate between France and the repub- 
lic of Hayti, in the pending dispute, and there is no doubt the offer wiil be 
accepted. 

Rumors have been current recently unfavorzble to the health of Sir Robert 
Peel. It was said that he had been twice cupped in the neck, to ease the 
— oo the organs of the brain under which he labcred, and chat his 

ealth involved a speedy relinquishment of the cares and anxieties of office. 
These rumors caused much uneasiness, until at length an official contradic- 
tion appeared, which declared them to be unfounded—adding, that he never 

was in better health. 

Preparations ron Wan —Whether or not we are to have war, great pre 
parations are being made for it. Tne army isto be increased 10,000 men ; 


the militia 


are to receive an accession of | 500 men; the royal marines 2,500 men ; and 
the land regiments of the line 6,000. The increase in the navy will be about 
1,000 men. 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert will, it is said, after her accouchment, visit 
France, The Duke and Duchess of Nemours are to repair to London to ac- 
company them. 

A new effort is to be made in the Chamber of Deputies to obtain the reduc- 
tion of the five per cents. 

Some of the newspapers positively declare that the government has deter- 
mined not to proceed with the proposed expedition against Madagascar. 


Sir Robert Peel has been sustained in his new financial and commercial 
scheme, in the House of Commons, by a marjority of 97; which is considered 
as securing the success of his measures, inciuding the repeal of the corn-laws. 
‘The division presents some curious resulty. ‘The House consists of 656 mem- 
bers; of these, 227 Liberals voted with the Minister, ond 112 Tories—total, 
339, against him, 11 Liberals and 231 Tories—total, 242, which makes the 
majority of 97. There were 30 Liberals absent and 15 Tories; 11 Liberal 
pairs 13 Tory pairs; 5 vacancies and the Speaker 6; making up the full com- 
pliment of the House—656. Sir Robert Peel's supporters, it will be seen, 
only number about a sixth of the representation, and im this estimate are in- 
cluded 27 officials. It is clear, then, that without the aid of the Liberais he 
would have been hors de combat; in other words,he would have been des- 
troyed by those who made him. 


The news of the rejection of arbitration by the Am. government, which 


reached Liverpooi on the 2nd inst., was received with profound surprise, and 


much apprehension as to the result of the pending difficulties 

The Spanish Ministry having refused to resign they were dismissed and new 
jones appointed, 

THE MONSTER DEBATE. 

Liverroot, March 4—Tbe great debate on Sir Robert Peel’s financial 
scheme, which extended over three weeks, and affurded food for twelve uight's 
incessant oratory, was brought to a close on the morning of Saturday last, by a 
division which gave the Minister a majority of ninety seven! The eye of 
the hawk never fullows its prey with greater intensity than the people, out of 
dvors, have turned to these debates in Parliament. Not that the speeches 
themselves were cared for; ‘hey literally became a bore But day after day 
people looked for the result down the endless columns of the daily prints in 
vain, until the interest deepened into anxiety, followed, as the dreary monotony 
of words proceeded, by absolute despair. 

Nor was this despair unnatural when it is considered how mighty are the in- 
teresis now trembling inthe balance—how great has been the expenditure of 
time and talk —and how iar the result is from being yet consummared. Every 
merchant, every tradesman, every ove in business, in short, experiences the 
(painful, m some instances, the ruinous results, of this state of transition. Par- 
liament has been sitting more than a month, and nothing has been dvune—ab- 
solutely nothing, for we are yet only entering on the threshold of the investi- 
gation. The debate which closed on Saturday is the first skirmish—the pre- 
cursor of the general engagement. ‘The House, by this msjonty, has only 
pledged itself to go into committee. All the multifarious parts of the scheme 
have yet to be discussed, and affirmed or rejected before it reaches the House 
of Lords ; there, the same time consuming process is to be repeat: d, and pro- 
bably the spring may be far advanced, or we may have got into the summer 
solstice, ere legislative adjudication be comlete. What a prospect in the in- 
terim for the trade of the country—for that trade, which, irrespective of conse- 
quences, must still goon, however deranged, as its stoppage, like that of the 
functions of the animal body, would involve the very extinction of vi ality itself ! 

But as we intimated in our Jast pudlication, Sir Robert Peei has determined 
to proceed with the Corn law part of his scheme tirst. This scheme, cur read- 
ers Know. proposes the extinction of the Curn laws in three years from the 
present time! and the next great battle, as well as the next * solemn talk.” 
will have reference to the immediate or the postponed repeal. Sir Robert, 
since the first anvouncement of his plan bas stolen, in this respect, by his 
tactics, a march on the enemy. The three years’ grace was debateable ground ; 
a great difference of opiniun existed about its merits, aod many of thuse who op- 
pused the scheme altogether, expressed a preference for an instaat instead of a 
postponed repeal Feeling that if he blindly adbered to his own pet scheme, 
a junction might be formed between these favorable to tle immediate abolition 
of the Corn laws, and those altogether opposed tu any change in the present 
system, which might end in his defeat and drive him trom office, he has wisely 
and cleverly prevented such a result by anticipating 1; and he will now, he 
says, consent to whatever the House sanctions—whetier it be in favour of his 
own or auy other plan as respects the time for the law taking effect. When 
this knotty point is decided, public attention will be trausferr: d, as respects the 
future, to the hereditary branch of the Legislature. Uni:l that ume coma, it 
is folly tospeculate as to whether the * country party,’ in other wo d-, the 
landlords, will coalesce with the League, to force the speedy, instead o! the 
more protracted, extinction of the law. 

But the fate of the measure in the Lords is pregnant with consequences of 
the highest, the most commanding interest. ‘Tae measure is safe in the Vom- 
mons—that is undeniable ; is it so inthe Lords! Woillihe Peers with a ma- 
jwrity in the Commons of 97, and in the present state of excited publ c feeling 
throw out the measure, and thus force ona dissolution of Parliament? Our 
firm belief is. that the Peers will pass the bill; and in this Opini n we are 
strengthened by the private testimony of several twtluential members of Par- 
liament, with whose views we have been favored. A dissolution of Parliament 
at the present time would be an astounding national calamity. 

Matters in Ireland look serious, and every day is making them worse Dis 
ease is already doing the work of death ; and if Sir Robert Peel's frightful an- 
ticipations of the future prove correct, that unhappy couatry is destined to be- 
come ahuge charvel-house No serious evil can aifect lreiand without being 
felt in England. The physical condition cf the sister country is at all mesa 
matter of the first importance—at the present time it is painfully so But 
without looking at all across the chanoel, there is sufficient anxiety at home 
to make legisiative delay a matter of fear and trembling. Such a result would 
involve the suspension of the great railway schemes which are uow before Par- 
liament ; it would do move, }t would involve the derangement of the currency. 
The money which has been paid into the national exchequer on account of the 
requirements of Parliament is still in safe keeping. How could it be disposed 
of with sa’ety to the public r quirements on the one hand, aod to the currency 


of the country on the other’? The money market is at present sufficiently, 


are to be in readiness for unmediate traming , the ordnance corps nay, depiorably “ ight,” owing to some fifteen millions being thus locked up. 
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OREGON —MR. CALHOUN’S VIEWS. 
Washington, March 16. 

At one o’clock, Mr. Calhoun rose and gave his views on the Oregon ques- 
tion. He said the question wae, whether the Notice be given ; and to that| 
question he should limit his remarks. He should refrain from any remarks on 
the title, as he was connected with the negotiation. 

There was one point i, which all agreed—that a change of opinion had ta-' 
ken place since the commencement of this session, as to the importance of| 
giving the Notice. Then it was regarded as a question of peace or of war | 

ow, it was a matter of little importance whether it passed or not. The rea- 
sons given by the Message for the Notice,no longer applied to the case. 

The President, assuming that there could be no compromise, recommended 
the Notice as a preliminary e to the assertion of our rights. The Pres 
ident’s assumption was based on the negotiation, and the rejection of the 49th. 
The Message gave us not the slightest reason to believe that a compromise! 
would be offered by the British government. The grounds on which the No- 
tice was opposed, were, that Notice would not lead to compromise, but to ap 
appeal to arms. That was the general opinion, as was evinced by the effects 
of the Message on the commercial operations of the country. Such was the 
view which he and his friends held. ‘They opposed the Notice because it as- 
sumed that there would be no compromise. They believed the question could 
be compromised. They believed that there was a reasonable doubt as to our 
exclusive title ; and, therefore. areasonable ground for compromise. They 
believed, too, that, by withholding the Notice, the onus of aggression would 
be thrown on Great Britain, instead of being taken by us. 

There wasa portion of the Senate who maintained that the Notice was a| 

acific measure. They relied upon the expression of the President that he 
ped a pacific result. 

But the President bad, in bis view, upon his high responsibility, recom | 
mended an appeal to armsin the assertion of our mghts. It was said the) 
President asked for the Notice as a moral weapon: he (Mr. C) could not so 
view it. It was evidently proposed with a view to the use uf physical means. 
At any rate, it was to be used as an intimidation. If so, would it have a pa 
cific effect on such a nation as G. Britain ! | 

Some had condemned the Convention as an original e ; and proposed, 
therefore, to annul it.—But, at that time, a compromise on 49 was not practi-| 
cable. The Convention was a substitute for war, and was the only means of pre | 
serving our rights. 


affected by it. If we went to war for the whole of Oregon or none, we shguld 
come off with none. 

It would cease to be an: Oregon war. It would be a stroggle for ompire. 
Every effort that the highest courage, and unbounded resources would permit, 
would be exerted The safety of our people in Oregon would not be promoted 
by war. All their interests would be destroyed by it. 

But, if we should be able to dictate a peace, at the end of ten year’s war, 
on our own terms, he denied that it would be politic. The blows would be 
tremendous on both sides—the devastation spread far and wide—industry 
completely paralyzed. [t would be not only a British war, but an Indian war, 
and a Mexican war. We should bave to raise seven armies and two navies,— 
one of the latter forthe Lakes. We should have war around the whole circuit 
of the country. The Mexican troops would be an efficient force, when officered 
and paid by Great Britain. The military force required would be at least two 
hundred thousand men. Mr. Gallatin estimated the cost of war at sixty-five 
millions a year. He was much underthe mark. A ten yeers’ war would leave 
us 750 millions in debt ; and, with a depreciated currency. We could not 
borrow money in Europe, except at ruious rates,—for this matter had been 
so unfortunately managed, that all Europe was against us.—The line between 
the Federal and State governments would be lost. The power of the States 
would be obliterated. We should have three or four victorious generals to 
provide for; and each at the head of an army, would struggle for the supreme 

wer. 
eBut he was opposed to a war from higher motives, not as an American citi- 
zen only, but as a philanthropist. He objected to it because it would check 
the progress of the age in improvements—mechanical, sociel, and political. 
The mighty progress made since the battle of Waterloo, would be arrested by 
war. Should we be the country to provoke it! and for Oregont Should the 
two nations destined by Providence to carry on these improvements, go to war,” 
it would effectually check the world in its advancement towards a higher state 
of civilisation than was ever yet attained. It would settle the question whether 
these two great nations were to be friends or enemies. If the struggle once 
commenced, it would be a struggle for empire. 

Mr. ©. said it was our great mission to occupy this vast and fertile country, 
which was given to us—to cover it with cities and fill it with a virtuous and in- 
t-‘ligent population. War alone could prevent us from fulfilling this mission, 
Tine would effect every thing, if we would wait patiently. In twenty-five 
years, we should have a population of forty-five millions, spread out from the 


‘|Atlantic to the Pacific. In auother geveration, we should have eighty millions 


Such was the opinion here when this discussion commenced. But a migh |and become the centre of the commerce and the influence of the world. 


ty change had taken piace. The strong voice of public opinion, on both sides} 


But, if by war we would become great, we could not be free. Peace alone 


of the Atlantic, had called for compromise. This Senate, he hazarded nothivg}!could make us both great and free 


in saying, was in favor of compromise. No one could read the declarations of| 
Sir Robert Peel, without a conviction that the British government was pre- 
pared to accept or act upon a proposition substantially the same es that which} 
we had affirmed. 
That intimation ought to be met by our government. 
ready been met. On that point he had no information. 
upon the opinion that the necessary steps had been taken on that subject 
The only difficulty being removed, the matter would be immediately compro 
mised. 


He hoped it had 


He believed that this wasso. The position of the President was now essen 
tially changed on this subject. 
not envy him theresult. The statesman must accommodate himself to cir-, 
cumstances 

But the position of this body was changed Even his frends who were for 
the whole of Oregon, must feel that their position was changed ; and he would) 
not be surprised if they should vote against their awn favorite measure. He’ 
believed, toa, that these friends, as he would call them, dad now come to the} 
opinion that our title toall of Oregon was not so clear as they first conscienti-| 
ously thought ; and he appealed to them whether now, with a divided boun-| 
try, and a divided party, they were mepared to press the extreme claims o/ the 
U. States. 

His own position and that of his friends was much changed 
that he demed the passage of the Notice of little importance, and might per-| 
haps vote for it himself. 

He was persuaded that Great Britain would not act definitely, until! Con- 
gress had acted ; and, in this poimt of view, it might be well to pass the No- 
tice, in order to hasten the settlement of the question. 

He could not, owever, vote for an absolute Notice, nor for the House Res- 
olutions. He thought the latter equivocal. If we wished the question to be 
settled by compromise, let us say sv, unequivocally. If he voted jor anv 
proposition, it would be one that declared that the question should be settled) 
by compromise. He looked to the efiect of the measure on the great question) 
of peace and war, aud he would take such a course as would seem to be 
most likely to produce a pacific arrangement. 

In 1842 Mr C. saw this questioncommg He saw there were two alte- 
natives before us. One was, to adhere to the Convention of 1827,—for the 
period was at hand when its benefits would enure to us. Our population wae; 
increasing, and a Southren pass was opened to our emigrants. Our power oj| 
colonization rendered it certain that we should secure the country. It was) 
twenty thousand miles from G. Britain—the most remote of any part of the 
habitable globe from her; for even New Zealand was nearer to her. He, 
therefore wished to occupy the country quietly. 
Great Britain might give the Notice; but this he did not apprehend,—for it 
was very clear to him that Great Britain did not purpose to make permanent, 
settlements in the country. 

If any thing would ever alienate that portion of the country from us, it} 
would be high duties. Our people went there to enjoy free trade. Therefore, 
he had wished that our people there should be left, for a while, to themseives.| 

A Bill came up to extend our laws over Oregon. To this he had great ob- 


It was only a question of time ; and, in that view, not a moment’! 
ought to be lost in terminating the difficulty, and all its injurious consequen-!| 
ces. G. Britain was now ready to meet us substantially on our own ground || 


If he adhered to his former position, he would|| 


Mr. C. had been supposed to be more partial to the acquisition of Texas than 
of Oregon. He had not viewed Texas annexation so much as a Southern 
question asa Northern one. It ron up to the 42nd degree of N. latitude. But 
ne managed both questions with a view to the most certain means of acquiring 


‘noth Texas and Oregon. Time would have acted against us as to Texas. That 
He relied, however,| country could not longer remain as she was, and must be annexed, or go under 


the protection of Great Britain. As to Oregon, time was in our favour. In 
both cases, he was anxious 80 to settle the question as to avoid war Texas 
would have cost us war after war, if it had not been annexed. When the Texas 
question was settled, then he went for the adjustment of the Oregon question. 

Here Mr. Calhoun yielded the floor, alter speaking not quite one hour and a 
half. 

Tue Carturep Suavers.—Accounts from Charleston give some additional 
particulars with regard to the captured slavers. 

The Pons contained a larger number of slaves (896) than had ever been 
captured before in any one vessel. The vessels (aken by the British cruisers 
have seldom contained more than four bundred, and never over seven hundred ; 


though some of the cargoes which escaped capture, have numbered a thou- 


sand. 
The Panther is an old Indiaman, over 400 tons burthen, with a double deck, 
and as well calculated for a large load of slaves as if she had been built for 


jthat purpose. She had been waiting two months on the coast for an opportu- 
so much s0, \nity to elude the vigilance of the cruizers, and made preparations for taking 
jfifleen hundred slaves 
ito J. A. Potter, of Providence, and was chartered by Fonseca, at Rio Janeiro, 


According to the papers found on board, she belongs 


for $1,750 a mouth, and two months paid in advance ; but as this price is very 
disproportionate to the value of the vessel, it 1s supposed that she was really 
purchased by Fonseca, on condition that she should continue to bear the Ame- 
rican flag till the slaves were brought on board. 

Potter appears to be a very ignorant man, as in his letters to the captain al- 
most every other word is spelt wrong 

Kabinda, where the Panther was captured, is one of the most noted slave 
stations on the coast, and it is said that there were upwards of six thousand in 
the baracoons, detained till a favorable opportunity for shipping them. The 
British cruisers watch them so closely, that the danger of capicre is very great ; 
yet the profits are so enormous, that every expedient is resorted to, and slaves 
are even taken across the ocean, by thirty at a time, in open launches. As 
they go before the trade wind and seldom have bad weather, there is not much 
risk in the voyage. ‘The slaves cost on the coast $15 a $20 each, and will 
sell in any part of Brazil for $300. 

If the Pons had reached her destination in safety, she would have cleared 
about $250,00. Ifthe Panther had been successful, she would have made 


The only objection was, that $350,000 to $400,000 above all expenses. 


The Panther is the third prize which the Yorktown has taken. As the 
latter was short of provisions and could not geta supply on the coast, it was 


| expected that she would return soon.—Journal of Commerce. 


A Promising Clerk.—One day last week a merchant in Milk street, Jer- 


sey City, ordered a clerk, of 17 or Ls, whom he had just received into his 


‘ounting room, to take off an account from the books with all dispatch, 


jections. It would soon bring us to a point at which we must setile the title to; Soon after, hearing him scratching out something from the ledger, the 


the country, by negotiation or war. 


| merchant inquired what he was doing; to which he replied that he “ was 


He hed long deemed it desirable and proper that the country should be divi-| taking off the account, but his knife was so darned dull that it would take 


ded by 49. He did not wish tc hasten the issue in 1843, From that time te! 
this, these measures for the Notice and for the extension of our laws over the |, 


all the afternoon to get it off! 


Whale Story.—Yhe New Bedford Mercury states that the Sare'g of 


territory, had been repeatedly and continually pressed, until we were brough!, | Mattapoisett, from the Atlantic Ocean, took a 100 bbl. sperm whale, in the 
to a point where we must compromise or fight, He was not accountable, there- blubber of which was found the head and about a foot of the s'yank of a 
fore, for the issue now made. He had desired to prevent it. He had an aver-) harpoon marked * Lyra.” ** Undoubtedly {says the Mercury] this belonged 
sion to war, as a positive evil; he was for peace, as a positive good. He was op ||to the ship Lyra, of this port, which vessel sailed hence July 3, 183, and 
posed to war when not required by national honour and interests. ‘There were} was lost®in August, 1536, on a reef near Oahu.” This is a strange adven- 
great and powerful reasons for not going to war when the object could not be} {ture for a piece of iron, but by no means improbable. 
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— 
Latest Intelligence. 
TWENTY-ONE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


[Under the head of ‘Foreign Summary,” on page 515, will be fouud 
gleanings from our foreign files. } 
GREAT BATTLE IN INDIA. 
3,300 British and Native Troops Killed and Wounded—and Reported 
Loss of 30,000 Sikhs—at Moodkee and Ferozeshah. 
[From General Sir Hugh Gough, G. C. B., the Commander-in-Chiet of the 
Army in India, to the Governor-General of India. ate 
; Camp Moodkee, Dec. 19, 1545. 

Right Hon. Sir—It would be a superfluous form in me to address to you 
a narrative of the campaign which has opened against the Sikhs and the 
successful action of yesterday, since you have in person shared the fatigues 
and dangers of of our army, and witnessed its efforts and privations, but 
that my position as its head renders this my duty; and it is necessary, from 
that position, I should place these events on record, for the information of 
all Europe as well as of all India. 

You, sir, know, but others have to be told, that the sudden and unpro- 
voked attack of the Sikhs, by crossing the Sutlej with the great proportion 
of their army, with the avowed intention of attacking Ferozepore in time 
of profound peace, rendered indispensable on our part, a series af difficult 
combinations for the protection of our frontier station, so unjustifiably and 
so unexpected|y menaced. 

*From the advanced and salieut situation of ferozepore, and its vicinity 
to the Sikh capital, its defence against a sudden attack became a difficult 
operation. It was always possible for the Sikh Government to throw a for- 
midable force upon it before one sufficiently numerous could on our side be 
collected to support it ; but when, upon the 11th instant, it became known 
at Umballa, where I had established my head quarters, that this invasion 
had actually taken place, the efforts to repel it followed in rapid succession 
—notwithstanding I had the fullest confidence in Major-Geners! Sir John 
Littler, commanding at Ferozepore, and in the devotedness and gallantry 
of the troops occupying it. aie 7 

The troops from the different stations in the Cirhind division were di- 
rected to move by forced marches upon Busseean, where, by a most judi- 
cious arrangement, you had directed supplies to be collected, within a won- 
derfully short space of time. 

The main portion of the force at Loodianah was withdrawn, and a garri- 
son thrown into the little fortress there. From this central position, al- 
rea?y alluded to, both Loodianah aad. Ferozepore could be supported, and 
the safety of both places might be considered to be brought, in some mea- 
sure, within the scope of the contingencies of a general action to be fought 
for their relief. All this is soon related ; but most harassing have been the 
marches of the troops in completing this concentration. When thei: march 
had been farther prolonged to this place, they had moved over a distance 
of upward of 150 miles in six days, along roads of heavy sand; their per- 
petual labor allowing them scarcely time to cook their food, even when 
they received it, and hardly an hour to repose, before they were called upou 
for renewed exertions. as. ‘ 

When our leading corps reached Wudnee, a small jaghire of the late 
Maharajah Shere Singh, its garrison shut the gates of the fort against them; 
and, as our battering guns were far in the rear, it was determined to reserve 
it for future chastisemeat, and we remained content with compelling the 
village to furnish supplies, (it could, however, provide little, except for 
our over-worked cattle), under pain of enduring a cannonade and assault ; 
this it did, without the necessity of firing a shot. 


When we reached Wudnee, it was evident that the force before Feroze-) 


re felt the influence of our movements, as we heard that a very large 
portion of that force had been detached to oppose our farther advance; 
their feeling parties retired on the morning of the 18th, before our cavalry 
piquets, near the village and fort of Moodkee. 

Soon after mid-day, the division under Major-General Sir Harry Smith, 
a brigade of that under Major-general Sir J. M‘*Caskiil, and another of that 


under Major-General Gilbert, with five troops of horse artillery, and two) 


light field batteries, under Lieutenant-Colonel Brooke, of the horse artille- 
ry, (Brigadier in command of the artillery force), and the cavalry division, 
consisting of her Majesty’s 3d Light Dragoons, the body guard, 4th and oth 
Light Cavalry, and 9th Jrregular Cavalry, took up their encampment ground 
in front of Moodkee. 

The troops were in a state of great exhaustion, principally from want ol 
water, which was not procurable on the road, when, about three P. M. in- 
formation arrived that the Sikh army was advancing; and the troops had 
scarcely time to get under arms, and move to their positions, when the fact 
was ascertained. 

I immediately pushed forward the horse artillery and cavalry, directing. 
the infantry, accompanied by the field batteries, to move forward in support. 
We had not proceeded beyond two miles when we found the enemy in po- 
sition. They were said to consist of from 15,000 to 20,000 intantry, about 
the same force of cavalry, and40 guns. They evidently had either just 
taken up their position, or were advancing in order of battle against us. 

To resist their attack, and to cover the formation of the infantry, I ad- 
vanced the cavalry under Brigadiers White, Gough, and Mactier, rapidly to 
the front, in columns of squadrons, and occupied the plain. They were 
oa followed by the five troops of horse artillery, under Brigadier 

rooke, who took up a forward position, having the cavalry then on his 
flanks. 

The country is a dead flat, covered at short intervals with a low, but, in 
some places, thick jhow jungle, and dotted with sandy hillocks. The ene- 
my screened their infantry and artillery behind this jungle, and such undu- 
lations as the ground afforded ; and, while our twelve battalions formed from 
échelon of brigades into lines, opened avery severe cannonade upon our 
advancing troops, which was vigorously replied tu by the battery oi horse 
artillery under Brigadier Brooke, which was svon joined by the two light 
field batteries. 

The rapid and well-directed fire of our artillery appeared soon to para- 
, that of the enemy ; and, as it was necessary to complete our infantry 

ispositions without advancing the artillery too near the jungle, I directed 
the cavalry under Brigadiers White and Gough to make a flank movement 
on the enemy’s left, with a view of threatening and turning that flank, it 
possible. With praiseworthy gallantry, the 3rd Light Dragoons, with the 
2d brigade of cavalry, consisting of the body guard and Sth Light Cavalry, 
with a portion of the 4th Lancers, turned the left of the Sikh army, and, 
sweeping along the whole rear of its infantry and guns, silenced for a time 


latter, and put 


| was taking place on the enemy’s left, I directed the remainder of the 4th 


Lancers, the 9th irregular cavalry, under Brigadier Mactier, with a light 
field battery, to threaten their right. This mancuvre was also successful. 
Had not the infantry and guns of the enemy been screened by the jungle, 
these brilliant charges of the cavalry would have been productive of greater 
effect. 

When the infantry advanced to the attack, Brigadier Brooke rapidly push- 
ed on his horse artillery close to the jungle, and the cannonade was resumed 
on both sides. The infantry, under Major-Generals Sir Harry Smith Gil- 
bert, and Sir John M’Caskill, attacked in échelon ot lines the enemy’s in- 
fantry, almost invisible among wood and the approaching darkness of night. 
The opposition of the enemy was such as might have been expected from 
troops who had everything at stake, and who had long vaunted of being ir- 
resistible. Their ample and extended line, from their great superiority of 
numbers, far outflanked ours; but this was counteracted by the dank move- 
ment of our cavalry. 

The attack of the infantry now commenced; and the roll of fire from this 
powerful arm soon convinced the Sikh army that they had met with a foe 
they little expected ; and their whole force was driven trom position after 
position with great slaughter, and the loss of 17 pieces of artillery, some of 
them of heavy calibre; our infantry using that never-failing weapon, the 
bayonet, whenever the enemy stood. Night only saved them from worse 
disaster, for this stout conflict was maintained during an hour and a half of 
dim starlight, amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, which yet more 
obscured every object. 

[ regret to say, this gallant and successful attack was attended with con- 
siderable loss ; the force bivouacked upon the field for some hours, and only 
returned to its encampment after ascertaining that it had no enemy be- 
fore it, and that night prevented the possibility of a regular advance in 
vursuit. 

I beg to congratulate you, right honorable sir, on this first defeat of our 
invaders by the army I have the honor to command. The perseverance 
by which success was attained you personally witnessed; and the troops I 
am sure felt proud of the selt devotion by which their Governor General ex- 
posed himself to every danger amongst them. I before said that our loss 
has been severe ; it could not be esteemed small if we had no other to re- 
cord, when I mention that towards the conclusion of the affair, Major Gen- 
eral Sir Robert Sale, to whom India and England are so much indebted, 
had his lett thigh shattered by a grape shot, and that the wound has since 
proved mortal. Sir John McCaskill, an old and valued officer, who has 
done his country much good service, received a ball through his chest, on 
the advance of his division, and immediately expired. Brigadiers Bolton 
and Macrier, and Lieut Colonels Burnbury and Bryne, and other valuable 
officers, are amongst the wounded. These losses our country and service 
will deplore, but not consider unavailing, when Ferozepore shall be rescued 
irom the invader, and the insult to our territory and rule fitly punished. 

I have every reason to be proud and gratified with the exertions of the 
officers and troops of this army on this arduous occasion ; with the conduct 
and dispositions of the Generals of divisions, the Brigadiers of the several 
arms, the general, personal, divisional and brigade staff, and the comman- 
ding officers of regiments; but this despatch is necessarily completed in the 
utmost haste, and in the midst of most important operations. I must, there- 
fore, defer to a future opportunity the pleasing task of bringing especially 
and by name to the notice of Government the parlicular merits of individual 
officers. 

I cannot, however, refrain from expressing my deep sense of obligation 
to the heads of the two principal departments. Major General Sir James 
Lumley was unfortunately prevented by severe sickness from taking part in 
the active duties of this great crisis. Major Grant, Deputy Adjutant Gen- 
eral, therefore supplied bis place, and it is my duty to say how ably this 
has been done, and how great a loss 1 have endured by being deprived, for 
the present, of his services, in consequence of two wounds which he re 
ceived whilst urging on the infantry, to the final and decisive attack onthe 
enemy’s batteries. Neither must! fail to record the valuable aid which 
has upon this, as upon a former campaign, been afforded me by the Quar- 
ter- Master-General, Lieut. Col. Garden, his departmental arrangements de- 
mand my highest commendation§ Major General Sir Harry Smith having 
been appointed to the command pf a division, the charge of his office as Ad- 
jutant General of her Majesty’s Yorces devolved upon Lieutenant Colonel 
Barr, who, not only in the performance of those duties, but in every way in 
which asststance can be rendered in active operations, has been to mea 
most valuable staff officer. 

I have to thank you, right honorable sir, for having placed at my disposal 
the services of your staff, and to thank them for the valuable assistance they 
afforded me on this arduous day. [tshallbe my pleasing duty to mention 
them individually, with the officers of my own personal staff, in the re- 
commendation list I shall have the honor of forwarding, at an early date, to 
Government. I have, &c. GOUGH, General, Commander-in-Chief. 
From His Excel'ency the Commander-in-Chuef to the Right Hon. the Governor- 

General of India. 
Camp, Ferozesuan, Dec. 22, 1845. 

Right Hon. Sir :—I have egain to congratulate you on the success of our 
arms. A grand baitle has been fought against the Seikh army at this place, 


| and, by the blessing of Divine Providence, victory bas been won, by the valor 


of our troops, against odds aid under circumstances which will render this ac- 
tion one of the most memorable in the page of Indian history. 

After the combat of the iS8th at Muodkee, information was received the fol- 
lowing day that the enemy, in increased numbers, were moving on to attack us. 
\ line ot defence was taken up in advance of our encampment, and disposi- 
tions made to repel assault ; but the day wore away without their appearing, 
and at night we had the satisfaction of being reinforced by her Majesty's 29th 
Foot, aud the East ndia Company's Ist European Light Jofantry, with our 
small division of heavy guus. 

1! must bere allude to a circumstance most favorable to cur efforts in the field. 
Oo this evening, in addition to the valuable counsel in which you had in every 
emergency before favoured me, you were pleased yet farther to strengthen my 
hands by kindly offering your services as second in command in my army. I 
need hardly say with how much pleasure the offer was accepted. 

On the morning of the 2ist the offensive was resumed ; our columns of all 
arms debouched four miles on the road to Ferozeshah, where it was known that 
the enemy, posted in great force and with a most formidable artillery, had re- 
mained since the action of the 18th, incessantly employed in entrenching his 
position. Instead of advancing to the direct attack of their formidable works, 
our forces inan@uvred to their right ; the second and fourth divisions of infan- 
try, in front, supported by the first division and cavalry in second line, continued 


humerous cavalry to flight. While this movement] to detile for some time out of cannon shot between the Seukhs and Ferozepore, 
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The desired effect was not long delayed, a cloud of dust was seen on our left.| 
and according to the instructions sent him on the ing evening. Mayor | 
General S.r John Littler, with his division, availing himself of the offered op-| 
portunity, was discovered in full march to unite his force with mine. The, 
junction was soon effected, and thus was accomplished one of the great objects) 
of all our harassing marches and privations, in the relief of this division of ou 
army from the blockade of the numerous force by which it was surrounded. 

Dispositions were now made for a united attack on the enemy's entrenched 
camp. We found it to be a paralelogram, of about a mile in length and hali 
a mile in breadth, including within its area the strong village of Ferozeshab, 
the shorter sides looking toward the Sutle) and Moodkee, and the longer to- 
wards Ferozepore and the open country. We moved against the last named 
force, the ground in front of which was like the Seikh position in Moodkee, 
covered with low jungle. 

The divisions of Major-General Sir Joho Littler, Brigadier Wallace (who 
had succeeded Major-General Sir John M’Caskill,) and Major General Gil- 
bert, deployed into line, having inthe centre our whole force of artillery.’ 
with the exception of three troops of horse artillery, one on either flank and 
one in support, to be moved as occasion required. Major-General Sir Harry’ 
Smith's division, and our small cavalry force, moved in second line, having 4) 
brigade in 1eserve to cover each wing. | 

should here observe, that [ committed the charge and direction of the left, 
— to Lieut. General Sir Henry Hardinge, while I personally conducted the 


right. 

A very heavy cannonade was opened by the enemy, who had dispersed| 
over their position upward of one hundred guns. more than forty of which were! 
of battering calibre. These kept upa heavy and well-directed fire, which the. 
practice of our far less numerous artillery, of much lighter metal, checked in. 
some degree, but could not silence. Finally, in the face of a storm of shot — 


shell, our infantry advanced and carried these formidable eutrenchments. They’ | 


threw themeelves upon the guns, and with matchless gallantry wrested them 
from the enemy ; but when the batteries were partially within our grasp, our 
suldiery had to face such a fire of musketry from the Seikh infantry, arrayed’ 
their guns, that in spite of the most heroic efiorts, 4 portion only of the entrench. 
ment could be carried. Night fell while the conflict was everywhere raging. 

Although I now brought up Major-Genera! Sir Harry Smith's division, ave! 
he captured and long retained another poit of the position, and her Majesty's. 
3d Light Dragoons charged and took sowe of the most formidable batteries, 
yet the enemy re lin p of a considerable portion of the great! 
quadrangle, whilst our troops, intermingled with theirs, kept possession of the! 
remainder, and finally bivouacked upon it, exhausted by their gallant efforts 
greatly reduced in numbers, and suffering catremely from thirst, yet animated, 
by an indomitable spirit. In this state of things the long night wore away. | 

Near the middle of it, one of their heavy guns was advanced and played 
with deadly effect on our troops.—Lieut. General Sir Henry Hardinge imme- 
diately formed ler Majesty's 80th Foot and the Ist European Light infantry | 
They were led to the attack by their commanding officers, aod animated in) 
their exertions by Lieutenant-Col. Wood (aid-de-camp to the Lieut. General), 
who was wounded in the outset. The 80th captured the gun, and the enemy, 
dismayed by this counter check, did not venture to press on further. During, 
the whole night, however, they continued to harass our troops by fire of artille- 
ty, wherever moonlight discovered our position 

But with daylight of the 22d came retmbution Our infantry formed line, 
supported on both flanks by horse artillery, while a fire was opened from our 
centre by such of our heavy guns as remained effective, aided by a flight of 
rockets. A masked battery played with greatetlect upon this pomt, diswoun 
ting our pieces and blowiwg vp our tumbrils. At this moment Lieut. Gen. Su, 
Henry Hardinge placed himevif at the head of the left, while I rode at the heed, 
of the nght wing —{ Coatenued on Page 524.) 


return of the Hibernia, which, in all probability, will reach England before the 
sailing of the Mail Steamer of the 19th April, so that we may confidently hope 
for more amicable measures being adopted on the subyect early in May. 


The Debate on the Corn Laws has been the great, the almost absorbing bu- 
jsiness of the House of Commons; it lasted three weeks, and at the close Sir 
Robt. Peel had a majority of 97. This majority is, we believe, greater than 
Sir Robert had ventured to anticipate even in his most sanguine moments, and 
it may be confidently hoped that the Lords will not venture to oppose a mea- 
sure so strongly brought forward in the lower house. Should they attempt it, 
and the bill be thrown out, a dissolution of Parliament would of course imme- 
diately take place, and the consequence would be that the obstinate Peers 
would somewhat late discover that ‘hezr order had been somewhat shaken by 
themselves. But the Premier has a staunch and sufficient friend inthe Duke, 
and if it be true, as is stated, that the latter has again received the numerous 
proxies formerly entrusted to him, the affair is safe, and the Lords are saved 
om themscives. 

The conduct of the Liberals durmg the debate, more particularly of Lord 
John Russell, cannot be too highly praised ; his Lordship has strictly adhered 
to the measure as propounded by Sir R. Peel, and has declared himself ready 
to resist any amendment to the Premier's proposition. The main defection in 
the voting was on the part of the Tories, and it is not a little remarkable to 
view Sir Robert's position at this moment. He is supported by his enemies 
jand repudiated by his party, because he has had the courage to take a gigantic 
step which the latter have neither the heads to understand, nor the moral dig- 
nity to admire. Capt. Rous and Lord Lincoln, who had to vacate on taking 
office, have been defeated. The former in Westminster although he would 
have voted for the Minister, but Sir De Lacy Evans was a candidate, and was 
an old Westminster favourite, he was therefore preferred. 


The great battle against the Sikhs, of which we have given the details else- 
where, will probably add to the extent of British India, It is 4 matter much 
to be deplored that the brave Sale should have been cut off in it, after all his 
hard sufferings and services. But “ England expects every man to do his 
iduty,” and well did Sale comply with the dictum. Sir Henry Hardinge too 
has exhibited im this action that true nobility of soul which marks the man fit 
‘for important authority. The observations of the Duke, than whom none bet- 
ter qualified to judge of Sir Henry's conduct, are so strong and to the point, 
that, as he 1s mdeed a Soldier's friend, we shall insert them at large, as they 
jhave come to us :— 
| The Duke of WELLINGTON expressed his unqualified approbation of the 
iconduct of the troops on this occasion, as alsu of the conduct of the officers, 
and particularly of the governor-general, who, having made all the arrange- 
{ments appertaming to his dety as governor-general, and having collected all the 
iforces of the country for the purpose of engaging in this great contest, volun 
|teered bis services in his rank tothe army.—(Cheers ) He did this in ordet 
that he might assist the officer-in-chief, commanding the army, in carrying on 
ithose operations that were considered necessary for securing the public inter- 
jests, and the possession of the country. It was seldom an officer was placed 
jim a situation of thatkind. There was not a single instance of a man in his 
\station doing so.—Hear, hear ) As governor-general, he possessed power over 
‘the military operations and over the army, but he laid that aside, and 
olunteered his services.—(Cheers.) The country was dried up, and the 


= | 


\villages so distant and detached, thatthose whose duty it would have been 
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The Mail Steamer Hibermia brings our files to the 4th inst., containing muc 


|\to supply the water, and who were attached to each company, could not 
procure avy. Hence it happened, that fur 24 hours the troops were de- 
‘|prived of even that refreshment.—(Hear, hear.) He really must say, that 
‘jhe bad not, for some time, heard of an action which had given him such 
‘unqualified satisfaction, except m one cave—that of the regiment to which the 
'\word “* pamic’’ is attached. He had minutely exam the circumstances 
attending that regiment, and found by the returns that it had lost 5 12fhs of its 


b| numbers, and a great many non-commissioned officers, He did not think the 


word “ panic’ ought to havo been applied to this regiment ; and that it must 


intelligence of a varied and interesting nature. ‘\have originated in an error of the officer making the report. 


At this juncture it is natural to look im the first place at the news respecting, 
the relations between England and the United States ; upon this head, how 
ever, the British government is prudently silent, and the talk is left for the’ 
Press and the people out of duors. The latter use strong expressions with re- 
gard to the refusal of arbitration, aud on the exchange and tu the usual marts| 
of business the effects were discernible by some fall of Stocks and some rise 
in Cotton and other American commodities. But we do not see anything in-, 
dicative of hostile dispositions im England, although much which evinces 4 
a firm and decided resolution on the Oregon subject. In a note from Sir R.| 
Peel to the Queen, indeed, during his short secession from office, he advocates! 
the increase of the military estimates and preparations, in terms which might’ 
be construed into probable expectations of hostilities ; but this was no more! 
than prudent, and being fore-armed. The strongest expression in the letter 
was the offer to hold himself responsible for the advice he gave. 

In another place we have given Mr. Calhoun's views on this question, aud 
anything more lucid, more reasonable, or more politically honest, we do vot 
remember ever to have read. And he speaks “ by the card ” too, for it is 
manifest that the feelings of the most rabid for summary process and extreme 
claims have subsided, in the language of a political barometer to “ moderate 
and fair.” The fact is that, now, with the explanations that have gone abroad 
directly and indirectly, in the speeches of legislators, and in the remarks of 
the Press, the question of notice or no notice is without any importance, and) 
we are only sorry that they could not reach the knowledge of the British go- 
vernment before the sailing of the Hibernia, In that case some delay would 
have been prevented, for the intelligence by that Steamer isjof course predica- 
ted in part upon the second rejection of the proposal to compromise or arbitrate. 


The famed Abd-el Kader is neither taken nor subdued. Neither Marshal 
|Bugeaud, nor all France can master him, and when it is imagined that he has 
fled into fastnesses or retreats beyond the reach of European forces, he sud- 
idenly appears within a few miles of the city of Algiers itsel/,’as if in mockery 
ef the crude attempts to destroy him. That Algiers project is not yet likely 
to yield either profit or honour to France. 
| Mexico.—If public rumour may be at al! relied on with respect to Mexico, 
—and, in fact, itsechoes are heard in the United States, in the countries of 
Europe, and in Mexico itself,—there is more than a possibility that after hav- 
og travelled through all the vicissitudes of revolution, and tried her limited 
‘notions of self government, Mexico begins to perceive that her people do not 
understand the theory of that which they have so long attempted to practice; 
and that the ouly way left to heal her bruises, to recruit her strength, and to 
manage her finances, is that of reverting into monarchy. It seems that al- 
though the conduct and character of Paredes are wuch admired he does not 
attract many followers, for he has too many important and powerful imerests 
opposed to him. The idea of a Spanish Bourbon becoming the occupant of a 
‘Mexican throne, bas furnished matter for political speculation even in Europe, 
aud we may expect to hear (he matter discussed more at large. 
| Mr. O'Connell, it is said, is breaking up very fast ; he has become exceed-. 
ingly feeble, and, according to appearances cannot long survive. He is at pre. 
sent attending his Parliamentary duties in London, and the charge of the Re- 
peal scheme is in the hands of Mr. Smith O’Brien. 


Sreamer rrom Havivax to Porttanp.—The success which has recently 


The greatly altered state of Public feeling here wil! be made manifest ou seer the enterprise of running an express between these: places, over lang 
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to Annapolis, and thence by steamer across the Bay of Fundy, has attracted, 
we are happy to perceive, the notice of individuals in Halifax, to the advan- 
tage of steamboat communication with Portland,—touching at Lunenburg, oer eal 


and designed as a safe investment for capital. The Concert Room in the build- 
‘ing to be equal, at least, to the Birmingham Musical Hall. The room to 
in an Organ of power, not inferior to any abroad. 

subscriptions, donations or otherwise, to be 


Liverpool, and Yarmouth, on both passages. This will be a most delightful) pjaced in the Mechanics’ Bank, subject. to the order of three Trustees, Mesers. 
route for parties of pleasure in summer, and connected as it will be by the Suerarep Knapp, Samus. Waarp, and U. C. Hit, appointed by the Phil- 
Railroad with Boston, must bring all those points into immediate contact with! harmonic Society, no money to be advanced towards the building until the 


that city, and ultimately with New York. 


Liverpool, Lunenburg, and Yarmouth, at which it is proposed to call,—and 
in the latter place one-third of the outfit has been subscribed, the entire cost | 


being only $24,000,—are wealthy and flourishing towns, extensively engaged 
in the West India trade, and importing largely from the United States. To 
men of business, therefore, the proposed undertaking is one of importance. 
The first two places are from eight to twelve hours sail for Halifax ; Yarmouth 


lies 30 miles from Cape Sable, and about the same distance from Annapolis 


Basin, whence a stage runs to Halifax two or three times a week. From 
Yarmouth to Portland the distance may be estimated at two hundred miles. 

From Portland to Montreal, the distance is 255 miles, and was traversed by 
the late express at the average rate of thirteen miles an hour, and in several 
instances, travelling a mile in four minutes. Whether the contemplated rail- 


road between these places shall be established or not, this will be a desirable 


route for men of business, although the northern and European travelling must 
concentrate at Boston ; the passage money in the steamers to and from Liver- 
pool from that city, being the same as that from Halifax to England. 

The steamer which it is intended to employ on the contemplated route, wil! 
be constructed of iron; we should presume it will be procured without delay 


for the sake of the summer travelling. and that a line will thus be established, 


which has hitherto been much neglected by the people of Halifax,—if viewed 
merely as connecting the capital of the Province with other parts of Nova Sco- 
tia; the deficiency having been supplied by the enterprise of Mr. Whitney of 
St. John, New Brunswick. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


NEW MUSIC HALL,IN NEW YORK. 

On Saturday Evening last a Preliminary Meeting was held at the Coliseum, 
Broadway, of the members of the Philharmonic Society of this city, and othere 
interested in the promotion of musical science, pursuant to agreement in the 
said society and ‘to notification given dut at the most recent Philharmonic Con 
certs. U.C. Hill, Esq. President of the Society was called to the Chair, and 
he briefly explained tofthe meeting the most prominent objects, for which it was 
called, namely these : 

That music, both asa science and as an accomplishment, having made re 
markably great advances in New York within the last twelve or fifteen years 
and being still advancing, it had become necessary to consider what were the 
best steps to be taken to encourage its progress here, and to place the art and 
science on « footing with the best schools of music in the Old World: Tha: 
the population of this city has increased and is still increasing at a rate un- 
paralleled by that of any other city in the world, and that its opulence and means} 
of social enjoyment keeps pace therewith: That at this juncture it may be 
fairly intimated, that in the city of New York, together with the cities and 
villages so immediately adjacent as to be considered one great community. 
there cannot be fewerthan half a million of inhabitants, independently of the 
numerous strangers from al! parts of the United States who are continually 
coming and going in the stream of intercourse with this great emporium ; Tha! 
in consequence of the before-mentioned corsideratiuns, it is highly expedient 
and even necessary to have, in New York, at least one good spacious, com- 
modious Music Hall, conveniently situated, so that on proper occasions Con 
certs may be given there upon a grand scale, where music may be performe 
and heard in a manner worthy of the great masters in Musical composition, and 
calculated to improve the taste, refine the judgment, and gratify the hearing 
of she auditories, thus tending largely to the promotion of this useful and exal- 
ted science, whilst it contributes at the same time to the most rational social 
enjoyment; That it is likewise desirable, for the same consideraiions, that 
other halls of smaller dimensions, but well adapted for their purpose, should 
be formed for musical exercises and erjoyments upon a smaller scale, and hav- 
ing the same great object in view: Tat it is perceived with regret that the 
City of New York, notwithstanding such manifest necessity, is lamentably de- 
ficient in the accommodations here described, for it does not appear that ever 
one Saloon or Hall can be found in it which is competent to hold a grand Or- 
cliestral force, an adequate number of audience, and constructed on principles 
which would allow justice to be done to the great composers, with regard to 
sound and full effect. 

The Chairman farther stated that the Philharmonic Society in particular, of 
which he had the honour to be President, felt the inconvenience of this state 
of things, which greatly militated against the furtherance of the chief object of 
that association, viz, the improvement of musical taste and the advancement of 
musical science, and that a meeting of the members was consequently convened, 
at which Resolutions to the following effect was proposed and carried ; 

First, That it is highly expedient to effect the erection of a spacious edifice, 
calculated to afford ample convenience to a grand orchestal, vocal, and chora! 
strength, and to have the advantages of a rehearsal room, with drawing room 
Musical Library, &c. : the same to be called “THE PHILHARMONIC 
HALL.” The plan and terms forcarrying which into effect, being as follows - 

lst. The building to be on a large scale, say 100 by 200 feet,—an ornamen: 
to the city, and designed to accommodate, in every respect, all musical societies; 
an Academy, or Conservatorio of Music : and fully to meet the requirements o' 


sum of $20,000 is raised, six per cent. interest to be paid on subscriptions 
lieben the building is completed. 
3d. In the event of a possible failure of the plan the money subscribed to be 


turned. 

4th. Shares, TEN DOLLARS. All sums under that amount to be con- 
‘sidered as donations. Payable at the Music Store of Messrs. ScHARFENBERG 
& Luis, 361 Broadway, or to the Treasurer appointed for this purpose by the 
\Society,—Hon. Cyrus P 

| Second, That subscriptions for a concert to aid in the erection of the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, on the following terms, be forthwith commenced, viz ;— 

| The Philharmonic Society will give a Concert early in May next, on the most 
‘magnificent scale ever attempted in this country ; combining all the musical 
\talent, vocal and instrumental, about New-York. ‘There will be between rive 
|AND SIX HUNDRED PERFORMERS, and it is proposed to bring out, upon this oc- 
leasion Beethoven's Choral Symphony No. 9, making this event an era in the 
‘musical world. 

The Concert, independent of the attraction of the object, will be an induce- 
‘ment for all who feel interested to come forward and by this means to carry 


linto effect this great undertaking. The whole of the is arising 
ithe Concert will be used towards the erection of the Hall. Tickets $5, admit- 


‘ting a lady and gentleman—Single Tickets $3. 
| The Chairman then announced the gratifying intelligence that a paper then 
‘in his hand, and subsequently laid on the table, contained the names of Sub- 
scribers to the amount of more than six thousand dollars, froma Portion only 
of the Philharmonic Society ; that he had the most perfect rel of increas 
ing it to ten th d g the bers ; that many geotlemen both in and 
out of New York had given assurances of their support and assistance when 
the time should be ripe for it ; that the proposed Grand Concert would undoubt- 
edly adda large sum to the funds ; that a festival concert in the style of the 
European festivals, to be given when the Hall should be completed would again 
add largely to the funds ; that The Philharmonic Society have the confident 
expectation to obtain a Charter of Incorporation from the State Legislature ; 
and that altogether the piospects of Musical Encouragement and advancement 
were highly flattering. 

A committee was then appointed to prepare a set of Resolutions to be sub- 
jmitted to a future meeting to be holden at the same place this evening. 
*,* We have subsequently been informed that so much has been dene or is 
still in progress—all exceedingly favorable to these objects,—that it is deemed 
advisable to postpone the meeting, proposed for this evening, until the matters 
aow in hand can be in condition for laying before the public, when due notifi- 
leation will be given by advertisement. Al! this is exceedingly gratifying to 
lovers of musical Science and Art. 


Le Desert.— By Felicien David. —We desire to remind our readers that 
this celebrated composition will be brought out in full Orchestral strength, un- 
‘er the direction of M. Geo. Loder, on Tuesday evening next, the 24th inst. 
We last week stated the time to be Wednesday the 26th inst. but it has been 
subsequently altered tothe first mentioned day. The musical world are un- 
ler great obligations to Mr. Geo. Loder for tie spirit and enterprise manifest- 
ad by him in bringing important musical novelties before the public whilst yet 
they are either partially or unknown to American fame. But bis own taste and 
judgment are unquestionably sound, and it may be reasonably taken for granted 
that what he ventures to bring out upon a grand scale is worth the expense, 
rouble, and risk bestowed upon them. 

New Music.—Messrs. B. Wyman and G. P. Newell have just published 
No. 2 of their “ Library of Sacred Music,” it contains twelve pieces, of which 
there are portions from ‘* The Seven Sleepers” ‘* The Pilgrim Fathers,” ar- 
jrangements from other composers, new psalm compositions, and chants. The 
work continues to be very neatly executed, and will prove acceptable in private 
families where Sabbath music is desired. 


The Drama. 


There is nothing, in this department of our Journal, which requires any spe- 
cial comment, coucerning the proceedings of the past week. The Opera of 
** Don Pasquale ”’ is yet in representation at the Park, to tolerable houses, and 
Mr. Marble touk his benefit there on Tuesday evening, when he played four 


\dietinct characters, all of American peculiarities of course. He had a nume- 


cous audience and was well received. 

The other theatres are well filled, but we have not any particular novelty to 
report. 

*,* We desire to express our sense of the courtesy and gentlemanly bear- 
ing of our contemporary of the Courier and Enquirer, with relation to his kind 


\defence of us against an attack of which we were not previously aware ; and 


we would further thank him for the specimen of liberality and candour which 
he elicited with regard to some late musical observations of ours, in which we 


|happened to entertain notions somewhat varying from his. At the best we 


could not have expected more than silence on the matter, but the flattering na- 
tore ofthe reply calls for this expression of acknowledgment. It is much to 


Ine regretted, that amenities like these— which indeed none but the liberal-mind- 


ei know how to exercise—should be so scarce among those who have a part 
n the management of that mighty power, The Press; were they more frequent, 
as they ought to be, they would greatly increase that power to beneficial effect 


the community, which have been so long unsupplied. To cost about $100,000, | 


in the community and to the exaltation of the character of The Press itself. 
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j otices \while I was looking at one and formin, pathet ic conjectures re arding her fate 
Literary cbe omiled very good bumouredly, and bid the interpreter eck mo to buy 
Notes ov a Journey rrom Cornaitt to Grano Catgo, by way of Lis- for forty pounds.” 
bon, Athens, Constantinople, and Jerusalem, performed in the Steamers of the There are no countries, perhaps, so favourably circumstanced for the purpo- 
Peninsular and Orental Company —By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, author of the| ges of a serio-comic writer like Mr, Titmarsh—whose real name bv the way, is 
* Trish Sketch Book,” §c.—New York : Wiley & Putnam.—The Rev. Jobo Thackeray—as those of the East, but we confess we should like to see some 
Todd, in his Student's Manual, tells the following anecdote. When he was | ..,¢75° travels in the same style, if only by way of “ varying the tune” from 
boy, he asked his father one day, in the field, to show him bow to plough a| 11,4 ordinary marches. 
straight forsow. When his passat had drawn one cs | Tyree: A Peer at Potynesian Live —By Herman Melville.—New York : 
lergyman test: plough bimeolf, and to it, ‘Wiley and Putuam.—The writer of this book introduces us to what is truly a 
hip novelty in Travels. It purports to be the relation of “a four months’ residence 
‘aaa in a Vailey of Marquesas, and besides giving details of those islands, so lately 
the subject of controversy—almost of strife—growing out of the new tastes 
| (OF colonisation on the part of France, all of which details, are delightful, in- 
tion of which pow = and new, it contains notices of the affairs in Tahite and the Sand- 
wich Islands. It is published in two neat parts or volumes, and forms a portion 
and rather less charming, and its ridicule of Sacred things oftener introduced) he tho of Amasinn Books.” 

more offensive. There is a straining too, afte t in the later work,| ; 
Pupils, | Garpwer's Farmer's Dictionary.” —New York : Harper & Brothers.— 

With all these defects, the “ Journey from Cornhill to Grand Csiro” is a ‘One of the most useful and desirable works for agriculturists is this book be- 
very readable book, and a decided improvement on the Author's former effort, fore us. It is a lamentable fact that the farming class of the community too 
“The Irish Sketch Book.” It is, we take it, one of a new school of writers! generally are uot inclined to put their trust in books ; they will not study the 
of travels, (though not a new style of writing), of whom the author of E’then| *beory = have 
was the first. These laughing philosophers by no means affect to be paralyzed refore 

k to display thei 1 t ages—they are| 
but gards, and will render them invaluable service. In the first place it is remark- 
who make fun of every thing and every hody they meet, and expatiate at length) of nearly 900 printed ; 

ion, “ he talks like a book ;"" they write like talkers, iv t eo 
a very toread ; thirdly the matter of each subject is condensed into the smallest use- 
means green. In a different walk of literature, Sidney Smith's Essays and ful quantity, by a writer who is evidently “ master of his craft,”’ fourthly, every- 
Reviews are perfect models of this stvle of writing; take, for instance, his: thing in the book which is capable of illustration is very neatly and correctly 
Posthamous Fragment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church, which commences,|Hustrated ; fifthly, the benefit derived from each consultativa of the book will 
“the revenue of the Irish Roman Catholic Church of taste rg 
potatoes, rags, bones, and fragments of old clothes, and t rish old clothes."*) 4 » Botan 
Bout it is time to let the author speak for himself. After a protracted sojoural wish to the to 
of two hours in that pl re, Mr. Titmarsh gives the follo brief immediate account ;— in short every practi man,w rot the rural or 
of the town communities will be inclined to consider this as a “ golden volume” 


“ And so our residence in Andalusia began and ended before breakfast, and| *? ‘bem. 

we weut on board and steawed for Gibraltar, looking, as we past, at Joinville’s)| Jessie's Furrrarions ;—By the author of ‘ Kate im Scarch of a Husband,’ 
black squadron, and the white houses of Saint Mary's across the bay, w'th the) 4- . New York , Harpers —Those of our readers who are fond of light read- 
hills of Medina Sedonea and Granada lying purple beyond them. There’s ing, will be sure to peruse this amusing and spirited production : there is a 
something even in those names which 1s pleasant to write down ;—to have) , ; : ; 

passed only two hours in Cadiz is something—to have seen real donnas with *™4ftness and brilliancy of style about it quite fascinating ; in addition to 
comb and mantie—real caballeros with cloak and cigar—real Spanish barbers \which the story points to an excellent mora! lesson, which it would be desira- 
lathering out of brass basins,—and to have heard guitars under the balconies ; ‘ble for all young ladies to study. The author's name does not transpire, but 


there was one that an old beggar was jangling in the market, whilst a huge : 
leering fellow in bushy whiskers and a faded , all dress came singing and)" think it ought no longer to be kept secret, since as we lear from the pre- 


| 

jumping after our party,—not singing to 4 guitar, it is true, but imitating one face, his works have been so successful as to mduce more than one to pretend 

capitally with his voice, and cracking his fingers by way of castanets, per- dishonestly to claim their authorship. 

forming dance such as Figaro or Lablache mighty envy. How clear that)) Hyepers ann Bisus.—No. LI.—This fine edi- 

fellow how ibe ‘Speak tion of the Holy Scriptures is now nearly completed ; the present number 

mains the recollection of the fine city ue sea, and the Spanis 3 : 

floating on the boats that danced over it, and Joinville’s band beginning to play) Claiming Rev. XVIII, and a couple more in all probability carrying the work 

stirring marches as we puffed out of the bay.”’ ‘through. The purchasers will then be possessed of a treasure such as ought 
Our author is evidently a member of the Peace Society ; this is by no means) b€ in every man's house. 

the only place where he deprecates with Cockney candour the idea of war :— A Purast or ann German.—By Moritz Ertheiler :-— 

New York ; Greely & Mc’Elrath—The German language has become one in 

“The next stage was Gibraltar, where we were to change horses. Before| great request, for the purposes of both literature and commerce. The indus- 


sunset we skirted along the dark savage mountains of the African coast, and) try and research of the (ierman,Savans, more’ particularly the Historians, have 


d ‘rendered their dicta very authoratative, and German trade has gradually be- 
aueéan, 


guard the passage for its British mistress. | come so extensive and important that a good knowledge of the language seems 

“The next British Lion is Malta, four days further on in the midland sea, ry to cial intercourse. Every help therefore to its cultivation 
and ready to spring upon Egypt or pounce upon Syria, or roar so as to be heard musi be welcome, and this little work is really and substrantially of that cha- 
at Marseilles in case of need. racter. [t is very simple, every phrase is doubly translated, that it is trans. 


“To the eyes of the civilian, the first-named of these famous fortifications, -" : 
is by far the most imposing. The rock luoks so tremendous, tha: to ascend it, lated literally, word for word, and it is translated according to English Idioms. 


even without the compliment of shells or shot, seems a dreadful task—what Here 1s likewise a complete explanation of German sounds and accenuration. 
would it be when all these mysterious lines of batteries were vowiting fire and, It is an exceedingly useful and ingenious little bouk. 
brimstone; when all those dark guns that you see poking their grim heads out | “ ” oe a . 
cold ; and when, after tugging up the hideous perpendicular place, you were & Co.—No encomium of ours can add to the merited fame oftthis fine peri- 
to find regiments of British grenadiers ready to plunge bayonets into your poor odical, the uses and advantages of which are partaken of at the "very “ ends of 
panting stomach, and let vut artificially the little breath left there? It is 4 the earth.” Itscontinual accumulations of surgical and medical information 
marvel to think that soldiers will mount such places for a shilling—ensigns for sender it a treasure to the faculty, and considerably instructive even to general 
five and ninepence—a day ; acabman would ask double the money to go half | aan 

way! One meekly reflects upon the above strange truth, leaning over the | " 

ship’s sides, and locking up the huge mountain, from the tower nestled at the) Tas Rest or Don Juan.—By Henry Morford.—New York : Burgess, 
foot of it to the thin flag-staff at the summit, up to which have been piled the) Stringer, & Co—The writer of this Supplement has inscribed it to the “ The 


most ingenious edifices for murder Christian science ever adopted. My hobby- shade of Byron,” though how the Great Departed will receive the compliment 
ip bonst, exited fer Fuck siding, tat se and have to be hensive. Mr Morford has retained the 
back to a snog stable, and plenty of feeds of corn:—it can't abide climbing — PP =F, ; , 
hills, and is not at al! used to gunpowder. Some men's animals are so spirited and he has tried extensively at the rhyme, but the last is a failure. Butler, 
that the very appearance of a stone wal] sets them jumping at it; regular Swift, and Byron, were tie most eminent rhy:nesters that ever wrote in our lan- 
chargers of hobbies, which snort and say, ‘ Ha! ha!’ at the mere notion of & guage, and they had the tact to join the raciest humour with the most correct 
battle. | appropriation of the words in their rhymes ; but Mr. Morford literally “ labors 
The following passage will provoke a smile in even an Abolitioniet :— | in bis vocation’’ and not seldom fails. Nevertheless it is probable that all, into 
Staves in Caino.—‘ They are not unhappy ; they look to being bought. as | whose hands the book shal! fall, wil! read it once, as mode of bringing the story 
many a spinster looks to an establishment in England ; once in a family they’ on end but ene will Gime. 
are kindly treated and well clothed, and fatten, and are the merriest people of : jt . 
the whole community. These were of a much more savage sort than the, TH® “ Democraric,” avo Tue “ American,” Reviews ror Marcu 


slaves | had scea in the horrible market 4t Constantmople where | recollect, 1846.—These two works, which are severally the exponents of politically an_ 
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tazonistie principles, are managed with great editorial tact, by clever aud selo- list when | ean assure myself of their individual merits, as it would be most 
larelike gentlemen With the purely literary portions of them we are done hang men 
dantly gratified, but with respect to the party politics which each professes ‘°,T beg now to mention the conduct of an illustrious nobleman, Count Ravens. 
uphold we have not any opinion to put forth. In the latter there is an excellent burgh, who, with the officers of hie suite, Counts Greuben and Oriola, did us 
summary biography of Sir Robert Peel ; and, considering the prominent posi- the honour to accompany the force during our operations. They were present 
tion of the Right honorable Baronet in the eyes of the whole world at this —— ae in this great battle. i. is = ye ioane and sin- 
, aie" ; cerity | can bear my testimony to their gallant conduct on Occasions, 
juncture, we doubt not that it will be extensively read. ; "worthy of the high iepatation ~ the arms © their countrymen, and of the great 
Jack Lone, or Snot in THe Eyr.—New York: Graham, Tribune Build-| ancestor of one of them. I lament to add that Dr. Hofmeister, the medical 
ings.—The title page of this little work designates it as‘ a true story of Texas, attendant on the Count, was killed in the action on the 2ist inst. 
Border Life.” If this be so, and delineation is of general correctness, it must I herewith inelose the report of Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. Sir H. 
cause harrowing thoughts to steal over the minds of those who meditate a re-! Hardinge, second in command —! have the honour to be, &c. ' 
moval to thuse districts. The story at any rate is full of most interesting in-' H. Goven, General, Commander-in Chief. 
cidents and has all the air of genuine truth; one reads with bieathless agita- List of ers Killed and Wounded. 
tion, and it is impossible to desist until we come to the end. __ Head Quarters’ Staff — illed—Mjr Gen Sir R H Sale, GCB, MjrWR 
Tur Ksickersoceer Macazinr, for March, 1846.—Tre editor has got this, tana dh apt J Munro. Wounded—Mjr P Grant, Capt G E Hillier, H B 
work into “* Clock-work” regularity, and if all his readers be but as anxious) * ; - : 
joicing. The papers are commonly of good quality and refined taste, but the) Artillery Division.—Killed—Capts J Trower, F Dashwood, E D A Todd, 
“ Gossip with the reader,” is the real salt of the work ; it is an Olla Podrida |.) 74. p ¢ Lambert. R Pollock Wounded—Capts W K Warner. M Mac. 
of exquisite relish, where, as cooks say, **there 9 just a sentiment of every| i) anzie, ist Lt E Atlay, CV Cox,C A Wheelwright, C Bowie, RM Paton. 
thing, and nothing predominates too greatly.” We dare say that many a reader Cavalry Division —3rd Lt Drags. Killed—Bvt-Capts G Newton, J E 
of this periodical mutually exclaims * What should I do without my * Knick- Oa Cornets H Ellis, G WK Bruce, FE Worley. Wounded—Brgdr W 


erbocker.’ ste, Lt-Cols D Harriott, M White, Mjr C WM Balders, Capt C F 
a | Havelock, Brv-Capt T L Harrington, Lts S Fisher, E G Swinton, E B 
GREAT BATTLE IN INDIA. | Cureton, A C Morgan, J G A Burton, Cornets W H Orme, J D White, J 


[Continued from Page 521 } Rathwell, Volunteer Mr A Alexander, Gov-Generals Body Guard.—Killed 

Our line advanced, and, unchecked by the enemy's fire, drove them rapidly —Lt W Fisher. Wounded— Bvt-Capt C D Dawkins, Lt pA R Taylor. 5th 
out of the village of Ferozeshah and their encampment ; then, changing front) | Cavalry. —Wounded—Mjr Alexander, Lt R Christie. 
to its left, on its centre, our force continued to sweep the camp, bearing down = First Infantry Division.—Divisional and Brigade Staff. Killed—Capr 
all opposition, and dislodged them from their whole position. The line then Wan Memrigh. Wounded— Brigdrs S Bolton, CB, H M Wheeler, CB, Capt 
halted, as if on a day of mancevre, receiving its two leaders as they rode along }) Lugard, Lts Nicolls, A J Galloway, E A Holdich. 3ist Foot. Killed— 
its front with * qratilying cheer, and displaying the captured standards of the }.t J [. R Pollard, Lt and Adjt W Bernard. Wounded—Mjr G Baldwin, 
Khalsa army. We had taken upwards of 37 pieces of cannon, and were mas- Lts T H Plaskett, A Pilkington, Fnsigns J Paul, H P Hutton. 50th Foot. 
ters of the whole field. Wounded—Capt W Knowles, Lt C A Mouat, F J Chambers, R M Barns, 

The force assumed a position on the ground which it had won, buteven here Ens A White, Ltand Adjt EF C Mallen. 24th Regt NI. Killed—Brvt- 
its labours were not tocease. In the course of two hours, Sirdar Te; Sing.) Mjr J Griffin. Wounded—Ens F A Grubb 42nd Lt Inftry. Killed—Lt 
who had commanded in the great lust battle, brought up from the vicinity of J G Wollen. Wounded—Lt and Adjt C W Ford, Ens J Wardlaw. 48th 
Ferozepore fresh battalions and a large field of artillery, supported by 30,000 Regt NI. Wounded—Lts E W Litchford, R C Taylor. 

Ghorepurras, hitherto encamped near the river. He drove in our cavelry Second Infantry Division.— Divisional and Brigade Stati. Kiiled—Capt 
ties, and made strenuous efforts to regair: the position at Ferozeshah ; this at-) J O Lucas, J H Barnett. Wounded—Lt-Col © © Taylor, Brgdr Maj R 
tempt was defeated ; but its failure had scarcely become manifest, when the Codrington. 29th Foot. Killed—Captain G Molle, Lieut A A Simmons. 
Sirdar renewed the contest with more troops and a large artillery. He com-- Wounded—Mjr G Congreve, Capt A St GH Stepney. ist Eur Lt Inftry. 
menced by a combination against our left flank ; and when this was frustrated Killed—Capt T Box, Ens P Moxon Wounded—C apts C Clark, B Kendall, 
made such a demonstration against the captured village as compelled us to Lis D C T Beatson, R W H Fenshawe, Ensigns F O Salesbury, C R Wnri- 
c e our whole front to the right. His guns during this mancevre, main | ford. 2nd Native Grens. Killed—EnsG A Armstrong Wounded—Capts 
tained an incessant fire, whilst our artillery ammunition being completely ex- T W Bolton, J Gifford, Ens A D Warden, WS R Hodgson. 16th Regt NI, 
in these protracted combats we were unable to answer him witha single Grens. Killed—Mjr LN Hull. Wounded—Ens J J O'Bryen. 45th Regt 
|NI. Wounded—Lt C V Hamilton. 

Third Infantry Division.—Divisional and Brigade Staff—Killed— Ma, 
Gen Sir J M’Caskill KCB andJHK Col N Wallace Brigd yth Foot Killed— 
Col AC Taylor Capts J Dunne J F Field Wounded—Capt A Borton 
For twenty-four hours not a Sikh bas appeared in our front. The remains Lieuts A Taylor J T Vigors F Sievwright W G Cassiday Eus W H Forster 

the Sutle; SUth Foot Capts A DW Best R Seheberras Lieuts R B Warren G C G By- 
of the Khalsa army are said to be m full retreat across the Sutlej, at Neggur Wounted—Maj RA Lockhart Brev Capt S Fraser Lt MD Free. 


puthur and Teila, or marching up its left bank towards Hurreekeeputhar, in| thesea 
the greatest confusion and dismay. Of their chiefs, Baha dur Sidgh is killed ,, 2" 26th Lt Infantry NI Killed—LtsG A Croly A Eatwell 73d Regt Ni 


Lal Singh said to be wounded. Mebtab Singh, Abjoodbia Pershad, and Tei, Killed—Capt R Hunter. 
Singh, the late governor of Peshawur, have fled with ,recipitation. Their!| Fourth Infant Division— Divisional and Brigade Stafl—Killed—Lt 
camp is the scene of the most awful carnage, and they have abandoned large. Harvey. Wounded—Lt Col T Reed CaptsC F J Burnett J F Egerton 62d 
stores of grain, camp equipage, and ammunition. | Foot Killed—Capts G H Clark H Wells Lts rk Scott w M Nair R Gub- 

Thus has apparently terminated this unprovoked aud criminal invasion of the oe an Adj G cme Wounded—Mjr W T =~ Capts S W Graves 
peaceful provinces under British protection. R DG J W L fogail 

On the conclusion of such a narrative as [ have given, it is surely superfluous W Tels 
in me to say | am, and shall be to the last moment of my existence, proud of st Br Wal Wood I H H Luki 
the army which I had the honor to command on the 2st and 22d inst Tolls G Wella. hers Brvt Capt CG Walsh Lis A 0 Woo — 
snd the glory of having my cars name ith First Brigade —3ist Foot Killed—Lts H W Hart J Brenchley Wounded 

The loss of this army bas been very heavy : how coulda hope be formed 
that it should be otherwise ’ Within thirty hours this force stormed an en ain 6 
trenched cainp, fought a general action, and sustained two considerable combats), gy Foot. Killed—Assist -Surgeon A. Graydon 
with the enemy. Within four days it has dislodged from their positions, ov Wounded—Capt. H. Needham, Lts. W. S. Caster, Ve. ng Rt. De 
bY upward of (150 Montmorency, C. E. Young.—42d N., Lieut. 1. Killed—Lieut. J. Spence. 

| Firrn Bricape. ounded—Ens. J. Hanham. 
In addition to our losses in the battle, the captured camp was found to be) Sir BRIGADE—Sth Foot. Wounded—Col. T. Seabees. 


I now directed our almost exhausted cavalry to threaten both tanks at ouce,| 
preparing the infantry to advance in support, which apparently caused hin 
denly to cease his fire, and to abandon the field. 


everywhere protected by charged mines, by the successive springing of which m 
many brave officers | men have been destroyed Wounded 

I must bear testimony to the valor displayed in these actions by the whole | European Officers 50 . s F 
of the regiments of her Majesty's zrvice employed, and the East India Com Native 
pany’s Ist European Light Infan‘ry ; the native force seconded in a most spirit. Warrant 

To Lieutenant General Sir Henry Hardinge, my second in command, my ........... 
warmest thanks are due, not only for his persona! exertions, which were con-| Rank and File.. "GRY beet ao eee ee 2041 
spicuous to all, but for the able assistance he afforded ma through all the event-,| Lascars, Syce Drivers and Crass-cutters......- i. Te 
ful scenes of this well fought action. To the general and my personal staff "' yee 
I feel deeply indebted for their unceasing exertions. Major Generals Sir Har- ee ee ee 
ry Smith, Gilbert, and Sir John Littler, and Brigadier Wallace (who nobly fell Horses ....... 
in the hour of victory), fully realized the high expectations I had furmed of thei: _ w 
Guaties-naiieeieeedt dichiiane. > _ ABSTRACT OF TROOPS SUPPOSED TO BE ENGAGED. 

With the Brigadiers, the Commandant of Artillery, and the Chief Engineer, 
the commanding officers of regiments, and with the departmental stafi, 1 was COMPANIES, SAY... = 
pleased ; their exertions were most unremitting and highly praise- ‘Six regiments of Royal Infantry, at say 750......--++- 4,500 

The reports I have received from the Generals of Divisions of Infantry, the 4 
Brigadiers of Cavalry, and the Commandaut of Artillery, speak in the bighest European Li he Infentry.. wd 


terms of their respective staff ; and it is my intention, as soon as ible, to. : : 
forward to you, Right Honourable Sir, a list containing the all the 
officers | have just enumerated, together with the names of all those who ap- Total ...cecccvccscccsccseces Ceenerseeecrgcocecenscoeese 24,700 
pear to me especially to inerit approbation and favour. — é Deduct two regiments in Ferozepore, Sappers and Miners, and 

The hurried manner in which 1 am forced to collect information and prepare three regiments supposed with camp, 9ay.........seeceeeeeees 4,200 
these numerous details, may, I fear, cause the omission of the names of some | , a 
officers well deserving of notice ; but I shall not fail to sane cians | Balance engaged, SAY....sssssesresscceccssececsevessses 20,000 
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THE LATE ACTIONS UPON THE SUTLESJ. tison. Being some days’ march in advance of the commander in-chiaf, I rode 

Among the papers presented to tne House of Commons bv Sir R. Peel, is over to Loodiana ; and having inspected the fort, the cantonments, and the 
an important despatch from Sir H. Hardinge, of wich the follow ing passoges, | troops, it appeared to me most advisable that the whole of this force should be 
giving an account of the circumstances preceding the Sikh invasion, and de- moved up with the Umballa force, restricting the defence of Loodiana to the 
tailing the reasons which influenced the conduct of the [ndian government, are fort, which could be securely garrisoned by the more infirm soldiers of the re- 
the most interesting at the present time :— | gimeuts at that post, unless attacked by heavy artillery, which was a very im- 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL TO THE SECRET COMMITTER, probable contingency. 
Camp, Ferozepore, Dec. 31, 1845. The risk to be incurred of Jeaving the town and the cantonments liable to 

I now proceed to detail the events which preceded a resurt to arms, and | be plundered, was maturely considered, and | had no hesitation in incurring 
am convinced that the forbearance manifested by me in all these transactions ‘hat risk to ensure the strength and sufficiency of the force which might sepa- 
will meet with your approval. rately be brought into acti n with the whole of the Sikh army. I therefore or- 

My previous correspondence will show the extreme anxiety I felt to avoid dered Brigadier Wheeler to be prepared to march at the shortest notice. 
hostilities, oy friendly explanations required from the Lahore Durbar; and my ‘The Umballa force, in March, wav 7,500 men, and 36 gurs. 
reluctance to give any cause for jealousy or alarm tu the Sikh army and govern- Loodiana force amounted io 5,000 men, and 12 guns. 
ment was 80 strong, that from the 18th of November up to the 8ih of December, The commander-in-chief concurred in these views; and his fine body of 
I deferred to make any movement of troops, in the hove of proving the since- men, by arapid march on Busseean, an important point where the roads 
rity of our professions by the moderation of our ac ions. This forbearance !eading from Umballa and Kurnaul meet, formed the advanced column of 
carried to the utmost limits which prudence could allow, was not appreciated ‘he army, and secured the supplies which had been laid in at Busseean. 
at Lahore. Up to the morning of the 13th, the information from Lahore had not ma- 

In the state of anarchy and uncontrollable power usurped by the Sikh army, ‘eTially varied ; but, by the reports received on that day, the general aspect 
my reluctance to resent their ho-tile conduct may have been misunderstood as °f affairs appeared more warlike. Still, no Sikh aggression had been com- 
the effect of conscious weakness or of timidity ; but the Lahore government, ™/tted, and no artillery had moved down to the river. 
there is every reason to believe, was not influenced by any such impressions On the 13th I first received precise information that the Sikh army had 

The regent and her advisers courted collision for the purpose of employing CTS8ed the Sutlej,and was concentrating in great force on the left bank of 
their unruly soldiers against their friendly neighvour, as the s2fest means of ex- ‘he river. ; ; 
tricating themselves from the personal dangers to which they were constantly The Umbaila force, at this time, had been in movement three days On 
exposed ; the Lahore government deceived their army by false statements of this date [ issued the proclamation, a copy of which is enclosed. 
the fidelity of onr native troops, whom they have in vain attempted to corrupt On the 14th the British forces moved up by double marches on alternate days, 
by emissaries employed by that government. and on the 15th reached Moodkee, twenty miles from Ferozepore, after a 

And there is also reason to believe that active intrigues had for some time march of 21 miles. ne 
past been resorted to, in order to induce the chiefs of our protected Sikh terri 2 this day, and on this place, the whole British force was concentrated, 
tories to rise in arms against the British power, as soon as a Sikh army shail with the exception of two European, and two native regiments, expected 
cross the Sutle). on the following day. 

There was no proof that such a conspiracy existed on the part of the The troops were engaged in cooking their meals, when Major Broadfoot 
leading Sikh chiefs on this side the Sutlej, although in a very few in- received information that the Sikh army was in full march with the inten- 
stances, Where the personal character of the individuals accounted for the — - the camp. The troops immediately stood to their arme and 
folly of their conduct, there were reasons for believing that disaffection advanced. The result of that short bat decisive action was the signal defeat 
did exist, and would be exhibited with activity on the first favorable op- of the enemy at every post, and the capture of 17 guns, the details of which 

: are given in the report of the commander-in-chief herewith sent. The troops 


portunity, and particularly if any reverse should attend our arms, ‘ , 
I shall have occasion to advert to this subject when I notice the procla- | turned to their camp at midnight, and halted the iyth and 20th to refresh 

mation I issued on the 13th instant the men, to collect the wounded, and bring in the captured guns. 
: : There was no objection to this delay, as it was evident, from the prepara- 


But [ will previously resume the narrative of the daily intelligence from ok. OF . 
Lahore, as affording a connected series of the events which have occurred ''°"% and movements of the Sikh ter that its commander was inteat apen 
sinen the 4th of Descmber, when I informed yee thet I had deemed it en- se ny the relieving force, and bad no intention of risking an attack 
pedient to desire the Lahore Vakeel to leave my camp, in consequence of “84/99 F erozepore. ; , 
the disregard shown by his court to my political agent’s remonstrance of the ., On the 2st the cammander-inechief, having left the baggage of the army, 
18th of November, and of the determination evinced by the Durbar to with. “© wounded, and the captured guns at Moodkee, protected by two regi- 
. ments of native infantry, marched at four o’clock in the ene by his left, 


hold all explanations of their conduct. h ition af 
I had moved with my camp on the 6th of December trom Umballa to- th “1108 
wards Loodiana, peaceably making my progress by the route [ had an- pieces of cannon, protected 
nounced, with the intention of visiting the S rotected states, accord- 
ing to th al e intention of visiting the Sikh protecte € A communicetion had been made during the precediag night with Sir 
ng to the usual custom of my predeceasors. 
: John Littler, informing him of the intenaed line of march, and desiring 


Incommon with the most experienced officers of the [Indian government, | . 
I was not of opinion tat the Sikh army would cross the Suthe} with its, !'™ to move out with such part of his force as would not compromise the 
infantry and artillery. . satety of his troops and the post. 

I considered it probable that some act of aggression would be committed _ At half-past one o clock the Umballa force, having marched across the 
by parties of plunderers, for the purpose of compelling the British govern- country, disencumbered of every description of baggage, exeept the reserve 
ment to interiere, to which course the Sikh chiefs knew that I was most #™™Munition, formed its junction — Sir John Littler’s torce, who had 
averse ; but [ concurred with the commander-in-chief, and the chief se- actos Ferozepore with 5,000 men, two regiments of cavalry, and 
cretary to the government, as well as with my political agent, Major Broad- ~ 
foot, that offensive operations, on a large nat be to. This combined operation having been effected, the 

Exclusive of the political reasons which induced me to carry my for- “ith my entire concurrence, nae his a, ned oS vd 
bearance as far as it was possible, | was confident, from the opinions given ©¢my’s position at Ferozeshah, about four miles distant from the point 
by the commander-in-chief and Major General Sir Joha Littler, incommand “here our forces had united. wis ’ hief 
oft the forces at Ferozepore, that that post would resist any attack irom the waa force consisted of 15,700 men, and 69 guns, chiefly Horse 
Sikh army as long as its provisions lasted; and that | could at any time 
lieve it, under the lagen circumstances of an Asiatic army making an) ‘The Sikh forces varied from 45,000 to 60,000 men, with 10S pieces of 
irruption into our territories, provided it had not the means of laying siege) Cannon of heavy calibre, in fixed batteries. tj 
to the fort and the entrenched camp. | You will observe that every soldier who could be brought into our ranks, 

Up to this period no act of aggression had been committed by the Sikh ‘had, by these combinations, from U mbaila and Loodiana to Ferozepore, been 
army. The Lahore government had as good a right to reinforce their bank) tendered available ; that the force was most efficient, and, notwithstanding 
of the river Sutlej as we had to reinforce our posts on that river. || the difficulty a the ground, intersected with te ha we wre d 

The Sikh army had, in 1513 and :S44, moved down upon the river from) of the enemy s well-served artillery, and re a ind which their 
Lahore, and atter ren.aining there encamped a few weeks, had returned to! imfantry fought, that our British force, particularly ell antry, er. 
the capital. These reasons, aud above all, my extreme anxiety to avoid ed every obstacle, capturing ‘hat evening and the following ~ and enils 
hostilties, induced me not to make any hasty movement with our army, pieces of artillery, and the whole of the enemy’s camp equipage > 
which, when the two armies came into each other's presence, might bring! tary stores. 

The army had, however, been ordered to be in readines to move atthe _pward of Four Hundred Lives Lost.—Accounts a a receive 
shortest notice ; and, on the 7th and Sth of December, when I heard from) of the loss of the emigrant ship Cataraque. The van. on Vv ge im 
Lahore that preparations were making, on a large scale, for artillery stores, Apri! last with JOY emigrants on board, and acrew 0 _ th th teman & 
and all the munitions of war, [ wrote to the commander-in-cheif, directing) Land. In August she reached Bass’s Straits, aes u as of that month 
his excellency, on the 11th, to move up the force from Umballa, from Mee- struck on a reef off King’s Island. Nearly ee 7 of the Se chin bat the 
rut, and from other stations in the rear. _ drowned below. About 200 reached the deck an pene s t ee ait t 

Up to this time, no infantry or artillery had been reported to have left severity of the weather caused her to go pieces. Only nine o on board 
Lahore, wor had a single Sikh soldier crossed the Sutle). Nevertheless, [| survived, The ship was out of her reckoning. — i ; 
considered it prudent no longer to delay the forward movement of our Mr Dickens is said to have resigned the active political editorship of the 
troops, having given to the Lahore government the most ample time for a Daily News, but continues a literary contributor. There has been a suit, 
reply to our remonstrance. | we are told, between him and Douglas Jerrold, the latter, with a 

On the 9th, at night. Captain Nicolson, the assistant political agent at Fe-| just estimate of its merits, wishing the paper to be sold at 23d. ; the former 
rozepore, reported that a portion of the Sikh army had approached within three, indigrantly protesting against being connected with any two-penny half- 
miles of the river. On the other hand, the information received by Major, penny publication. An opposition Is consequently threatened. 

Broedfoot, on that day, from Lanore, was not of a character to make it proba | The navy estimates for 1546-7 amount to £7,476,953, an increase of £533,- 
ble that any Sikh movement on a large scale was meditated. | 233 compared with last year. Of this, the sum of £5,324,563 is for the ef- 


On the 10th co intelligence was received from Lahore confirmatoroy of Cap- fective service. : ‘ 
tain Nicolson’s report, and the usual opinion continued to prevail that the Sikh A great sensation is said to have been excited at Paris, by the extraordi- 
army would not cross the Sutlej | nary phenomonon of a young girl, from Normandy, who possesses the elec- 

The troops, however, moved on the 10th, Lith, and 12th, in pursuance of) tric power of the torpedo. M. Arago has made several proofs of this singu- 
the orders given on the 7th and 8th ; and the whole of the forces, destined to lar quality. ; 
move up to the Sutlej, were in full march on the 12th. | The operations of the Bank of France last year amounted to 1,489,907,- 

I did not consider the force moving up from Umbaila to be sufficient to force v0 francs, the highest amount they have yet attained. 3 
its way to relieve Ferozepore, if a large Sikh army, with a nume.ous and well | A law for according an extraordinary vote of 25,000,000 francs to Algiers 
p has been presented to the Chamber by the Minister of War. The cost of 


served park of artillery, shou'd attempt to intercept it in its appr. ach to Fero- pre : 
zapore, as, in such case, it could with difficulty receive any aid from that gar |this colony in treasure and blood is enormous. 
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DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. | 
Security to the Patrons of Brandreth's Pils. 
NEW LABELS. | 
U7 The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills, 
contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 
DYSPEPSIA CURED. 
BennineTon, Vt., Dec. 5, 1843. 

Dear Sir,—! wish you to add my testimony to the host of others that you have, i) 
fevour of your valuable Pills. In the year 1838, 1 was attacked with that disagreeable! 
complaint, the DYSPEPSIA, which so affected me that I could not take the least parti- 
cle of food, without the most unpleasant and uncomfortable sensations in my chest,, 
head, and bowels. My ciiest was so sore that | cou!d not bear the slightest pressure 
without giving me pain. My heaith was most miserable; many physicians told me) 
they thought I was in the Consumption, and that if I did not give up my business, and 
change climate, i could |ive but a short time. 

Itried every thing in the shape of medicine, and consulted the most skilful physi- 
cians, but found no permanent relief. | became discouraged, gloomy, sad, and sick of 
life; and, probably, ere this, should have been in my grave, had | not fell in with your! 
precious medicine. A friend of mine, who had been sick of the same complaint, ad- 
vised me to try your Pills; but, having tried most other medicines without obtaiming 
any relief, had but little faith that your Pills would be of Senefit tome , but, at his 
earnest solicitation, | procured a box and commenced taking them. 

The first box produced little or no effect, and I began to despond, for fear that your 
medicine would prove like others | have taken; but my friends argued that one was’ 
not a fair trial, and | purchased a second, and before | had taken the whole box | began 
to experience a change ; the pain in my chest began to be less painful, and my food did 
not distress me as much as formerly. | went on taking them until! had taken six 
boxes, and my Dyspepsia was gone,and my expectation of an early death vanished, 
and I felt like a “‘ new creature.” I was then, and am now, a healthy man. | have 
never since been troubled with the Dyspepsia. i have administered your Pills to the 
members of my family, and to my friends, and in al! cases with good success. Youcan 
publish this if it will be of any use to you.—I am, dear sir, truly yours, 

J. I. COOK, Publisher of the State Banner. | 


CONTAGIOUS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES.—Water mustbe adapted tothe nature. 
of the fish, or there wil! be no propagation of the species. The soil must be adaptec 
to the seed, or there wil! be noincrease. The climate must have those matters In it 
which will unite and keep alive epidemical or contagious poisons, or they will become 
extinguished, as a lamp that is unsupplied with oil. So it is likewise with the human 
frame , it cannot be materially affected by epidemical or contagious maladies, unless 
there be those matters floating in the circulation which offer the appropriate soil. By 
purifying our bodies with the Brandreth Pills, which have affinity with those impurities) 
upon which contagion feeds, we may atways feel secure, whatever disease may rage. 
around us. True, we may have it, but it wil! soon be over, our sickness wil! be the 

air of aday or two, while those who have been too wise to use this simple and ex- 
cellent remedy, either die, or have weeks, perhaps months of sickness. 


0G HOW TO GET HEALTH.—Thousands of persons continue to cure them- 
selves of Colds, Coughs, Headaches, Rheumatic Aflections, Smal! Pox, Measies, Cos- 
tiveness, Influenza, and the host of those indications of the body of the blood being 
out of order, simply by perseveringly using BRANDRETH’S VEGETABLE UNIVER 
SAL PILLS, so long as any symptoms of derangement in any organ remain. Often, 
by adopting this course, which experience has proved according to Nature, it being 
merely assisting her, have many in afew days been restored to health, who, but fo: 
Brandreth’s Pills had been sick for months. The vaiue of this medicine ts beyond, 


oO THE BRANDRETH PILLS sre entirely Vegetable and made on those prin- 
ciples which long experience has proved correct. now no speculation, when they 
are resorted to in sickness, for they are known to be the best cleansers of the sto- 
mach and bowels, and in al! dyspeptic and bilious cases they are a great blessing. Le! 
every family keep these PILLS in the house. If faithfully used when there is occa- 
sion for medicine, it will be very seldom that a Doctor will be required. Inall cases. 
of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to their bodies to use these Pills. 


0G HEALTH! O BLESSED HEALTH! Thou art above |! gold and treasures, 
*tis thou who enlargest the soul—and openeth all its powers to receive instruction, anc. 
to relish virtue. He that has thee, has little more to wish for; and he that is so, 
wretched as to have thee not, wants every thing beside. Let us be thankful Brand- 
reth’s Pills will give us health—get then these blessed Pills, which a century’s use. 
has fully established to be the best medicine ever bestowed on man. For the prevail- 
ing colds and coughs, they will be found everything that medicine is capable of im- 
parting. 

G@- Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase ct 
them you will obtain a counterfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M_D, 

Dr. Brandreth’s Principa! Office for these celebrated Piils is at 241 Broadway; also, 
—— and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, 


AN ERSARY OF THE ST.GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK wi), be held at the CITY HOTEL, ov Thursday, the 22d 
April. Members and their friends wishing Tickets for the dirner wil! please make 
eariy application to either of the Stewards, viz. :— H. Brind, 172 Pear! St., Geo. Loder, 
97 Crosby St., Chas. Lowther, 402 Washington St., M. Motbram, Pear! St fQirf. 
PURE BEAR’S OIL. 
THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF TIE HAIR. 
THE oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and al). 
alluded to the properties contained in genuine Bear's Grease,as @ 
and beautifier of ** Nature’s covering for the head 

Jippocrates,the most ancient medicai writer upon this subject, 
says in his “ Treatise ou the Parts of the Human Body,” “ thatthe 
“ fat of the Ursus (Bear) is very nutritive in starting and preserving 
the rvots of the hair of adults, when premature baidness occurs. The inner mew- 
branes of the flesh of the rear nearest the skin. are covered With a shining fat whicl 
forms the source from whence spring and originate the roo's of the hairthat covers 
them so Pay This is a Jaw of nature. and it follows tha the oi] orocuced frow 
the fat of this animal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the recovery of 
the hair when prematurely lost.” 

Surely no greater proof can be adduced 2s to tne value of genuine Bea ‘s (i) forthe 
hair. ‘or years, the pure articie has been considered by the most eminent pliysicians 
the best remedy for dand uff, falling off or wewkuess of the hair, ane al) complaints 
connected therewith. Great care should be taken in aj] cases as tothe genuineness 
and purity of the oil. The real article carefully purified and highiy perfumed, forsale 
by A. B.- SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway. cor. Chambers Street, 100 Pulton 
Street. corner William, and 77 East Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in the, 
United States. Price 50 cents for large, and 25 cents for smal! bottles. fb@s-tf 


PATENT LAP-WELDED 
IRON BOILER FLUES, 
14} FEET LONG, AND 14 INCHES TO 4 INCHKS DIAMETER. 
THOMAS PROSSER, Patentee. 


CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. 

THE GREAT CURE. 

N° pain is comparable to thatof the Tooth-ache Ail the body may be in health ; 
but this trivial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole 

frame to anguish. The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy 

amanner as possible. Tae comfort that should be sought fer is the CLOVE ANO- 

DYNE COOTH ACHE DROPS, a remedy that, while it removes the pain, preserves 

the teeth, and thus blesses as wel! as benefits. These drops have been extensively 


| used, and thousands will bear grateful tes!imony to their vaiue as a speedy and per- 


manent ciire for the tooth-ache. Those subject to this horrble pain, should remember 
that the CLOVE ANODYNE wil! certainly cure itin one minute, when applied to the 
affected nerve. 

Prepared and Sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers 
Street, and sold aisoat 100 Fulton, cor. William Street, and 77 Bast Broadway, and 
sold also by all respectable Druggists inthe United States. Price 25 cents. (fb28. 


Ta RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana ane Frinecip 
Segars in all their variety. 
Leaf Tobacco tor Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco. (Ju7-ly. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Sireet, New York. 
T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
can at all times recommend themselves; and which are at Jeast equal to any that 
have been heretotore executed. M. Bb. BRADY respectiuliy invites the attention of 
the citizens of New York, and of strangers Visiting the City,to the very finespecimens 
of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENBSSES on exhibition at his Establishment; believing 
that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public Mr. Brady has recently 
made considerable improvement in his mode of Laking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
gard to their dur: bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
in all cases are warrantedto give satisfaction. Thecolouring department isin the hands 
of a competent and practical! person, and in which Mr lH. begs toclaim superiority. 

UY The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair,to Mi. M. B. 
BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. . 

*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup 
plied. MB. BRADY. CApy. 
THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP-LEDIA, &c., 

Imported and For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge,”—Volume for 18445 is now complete. Ailthe back volumes constantly on hand. 

2 THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPDIA.—It is unnecessary, in 
announcement, to point out the valve of this Suppiement to the Cyclopwuia 
\To the purchasers of the original work it will oe almost indispensable ; for, ranging 
over the whole field of knowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some 
material omissions of matters which ought to have found a place. But to these, and 
even to readers who may not desire to possess the complete Work, the Supplement 
has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the marchot Progre-sive Knowledge. — 
Volume ONE is now complete and may be had bound in sheep, or in parts. 

3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPLEDIA OF THE “SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFU 
SION OF USEPUL KNOWLEDGE "—The name of the Penny Cyclopwdia was de- 
rived from Ys original issue in a weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude 
was coutemplated. From its commencement it has been supported by a great body of 
Contributors,eminent in their respective departments ; and its articles, in many of 
the grea: branches of knowledge, are regarded as authorities, and have ar quired cele- 
brity, wherever the English language is ready.—Complete and bound in 27 volumes 


| sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia Fb2l-tf. 


ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 
FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES. 
THIS Balsam js 4 prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists 
—has been a long time in use, and is confidently recommended to the 
public as the best and most successful Saive ever used for inflammatory 
diseases of the Eye. In cases where the eyelids are inflamed, or the 
ball of the Eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes ali 
appearance of disease after two or three applications 

In dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure 
to a strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, 
it is a sure restorer, and should ve used by ali who find (hei eve-sight failing without 
any apparent disease. This Baisam has restored sight in maoy instances where al- 
most total blindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. 
Inflammation, and soreness caused by blows, contusions. or wounds on the Eye, or by 
extraneous bodies of an irritating nature in'roduced under the eyelids, is very soon 

emoved by the application of the One trial will convince the most incredu- 
lous of ils astonishing efficacy. Put upin jars with fuli directions for use. Price 25 
cents. 

Prepared and Sold by A B. SANDS & CO., Wholesale and Retail Chemists and 
Druggists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers Street, (Granite Building), and 100 Fulton, 
cor. Wi'liam Street, and77 East Broadway. And soldaisoby all respectable Druggists 
in the United States. fo28-tf. 

STATE CONVENTION. 

Sratr or New York, ss. 

ki, the Secretary of State, the Comptroller and the Treasurer of the said State, 

having formed a Board of State (anvassers, and having in conformity to the pro- 
visions of the act entitled ‘An act recommending a Convention of the People of 
the State.” passed May 13, 1845, canvassed and estimated the whole number of 
votes or ballots given for and against the said proposed ‘‘ Convention” at a Central 
Election held in the said State on the fourth day of November, in the year 1845, accord- 
ing to the certified statements of the said votes or ballots received by the Secretary of 
State. in the manner directed by the said act, do hereby determine, declare and certify, 
that the whole number of votes or ballots given under and by virtue of the said act was 
two hundred and forty-seven thousand, one hundred and seventeen; that of the said 
number, two hundred and thirteen thousand, two hundred and fifty-seven votes or bal- 
lots were given for the said Convention :—That of the said first mentioned number, 
thirty-three thousand, cight hundred and sixty votes or ballots were given against the 
said Convention :—And it appearing by the said canvass that a majority of the votes or 
ballots given as aforesaid are for a Convention, the said canvassers do farther Certify 
and Declare that a Convention of the people of the said State will be cailed accordingly : 
and that an election for Delegates to the said Convention will be held on the last Tues: 
day of April, in the year 1546, to meet in Convention at the Capitol, in the City of All 
bany, oa the first Monday in June, 1546, pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act 
of the Legislature. 

Given under our hands at the Secretary of States’ Office, in the City of Albany, the 
twenty-sixth day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-tive. N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State, 

4. C FLAGG, Comptroller, 
BENJAMIN ENOS, Treasurer, 
Srate or New York, Secrerary’s Orrice. 

I certify the preceding to be a true copy of an original certificate of the Board of State 
Canvassers, on file in this office. 

Given under my hand and seal of office, at the City of Albany, the twenty-sixth 
day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-five. N. 8. BENTON, Secretary of State. 

Srare or New York, Secrertary’s Orrice, Albany, January 28th, 1846. 

To the Sheriff of the County of New York—Sir: Notice is hereby given, that pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the act entitled, ‘‘An act recommending at onvention of the 
People of this State, passed May 13, 1545,” an election will be held on the last Tuesday 
of April next, in the several cities and counties of this State, to choose Delegates to the 
Convention to be held pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act and certificate 
above recited. 

The number of Delegates to be chosen in the county of New York will be the same 
as the number of Mentors of Assembly from the said county. Respectfully yours, 

N.S BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Suenire’s Orrice, New York, February 7, 1846. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the rej 
quirements of the statute in such case made and provided for. 

WM. JONES, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

(1G- All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 


| week until election, and thén hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they 


may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 


No. 6 Liberty Street, N. York, [{b7-2m* i See Revised Statutes, yol. J, chap, VI, title dd, artucle 3d, part Ast, poge 140. [£23] 
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Orrice or Fes Regt of Arull: Sergt J White, AL $2, ,000. 
to be qurtm, v Hendley, ret on full- pay. a \ + entitled to participation of profitson both European : 
Fes 6 —4th Drag Grds : Lt Light) cies. 
rags to be Lt v Souter, who exchs —7th Dra s: Corn unbury, to be! " .E SOCIETY 
It who De la Cero, to — by por NATIONAL LOAN F 
v Bunbury. —15th Light Drags : Lt R Souter, fm the 4th Drag Grds, to to D OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
v Jones wno exchs.—Ist(the Royal) Regt of Ft: Capt W Webster, from UNITED Wat 


Unatt to be Capt v R Blacklin, woo exchs.—45th Ft: Lt H W Parish, to be, JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman. } 
Capt by pur v Lucas, who ris ; Ens F { Cave, to be Lt by pur v Parish ; F Jonn 1. Palmer, Esq | 
R Grantham, Gent to be Ens by pur y Cave —52d Ft: Eons H M Archdall Esq. 
to be Lt by pur Hawkins, who rets ; TH Vyvyan Gent to be Ens by pur New York. 
Archdall ; J H Dundas, Gent to be Assist-Surg v Skene dec.—56th Fr: Lt Samuel 3. Howland, Esq. 
G W Patey, to be Capt by pur ¥ Smith, who rets ; Ens GS Hanson to be Lt Gornam A Werth. Esq. 
by pur v Patey ; W W Bassett, Gent to be Ens by pur v Hanson. —57th Ft : Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 
Lt E Stanley, to be Capt without pur v Lynch dec —78th Ft; Assist Surg J Gtennent = —_ 
Leitch M D fm the 94th Ft to be asst-surg v Innes, app to the 4th Drag Grds. Philadeipiia. 
92 Fi—The Hon W Chartoris, tobe ensign, by pur, v Carnegie app to the George A. Geakben, Hen, J 
Grenadier Reg went of Fi Guards —97th Ft: LiM A Obert, to be captain, LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States: 
by pur, v Garforth, who rets ; Ensign E D Harvest, to be Lt, by pur, v Obert ; m "and British N. A. Colonies. 
T E Jones, Gent., to be ensign, by pur, v Harvest —Ceylon Rifle Regt—Lt- |, Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
Col H Simmonds, fo: the St. Helena Regiment, to be Lt-Col, v A Montresor, J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D , 110 Bleecker Street. , 
who rets upon half pay Unatt.—St Helena Regiment—Lt. Cel J Ross, from hf- ALEXANDER E. ee M.D., 101 Franklin Street. {New York. 
pay Unatt, to be Lt Col, ¥ Simmonds, apoointed tethe Ceylon Rifle Regt.— E. ARNOULT, M.D, a 
Brev : Surg A R Jackson, M D, surg of she E | Com’s depot at Wariey,to have ANKERS. 
the local and temporary rank of staff surg of the first class while so employed The MERCHANTS’ BANK ot - th aaa 
Unatt: To be Capt, without p, Lt W Webster, from Ist (Ry) Regt of Ft.— WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq.,29 Wall-street. 


Staff: Lt A G Moorhead from 26th Ft, to be Adjt of a recruiting district. ¥!! pre following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
Mason, whose app has been cavc.—Hospital Staff:—Statf Assist-Surg F R) great importance to the assured, aud such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 


Waring, to be Staff Surg of the Second Class. ||Companies, viz :— 
eiest-2 . F . The peculiar advantage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 

Orrice or Orpnance, Feb 6.—Ry! Regt of Art: Sec Cept CH Burnaby, acnt, tans blending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 
to be Capt, v Shepherd, dec; First Lt © J & Riddell, to be Sec Capt, v Bur- | 4 large sum to be permanently iavested ia the United States in the names of three 
naby ; Sec Lt H Mercer, to be Ist Lt, v Riddell.—Corps of Ryl Eug :—Ma)j-) of the Locai Directors,(as Trustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee 


Gen E W Durnford, to be Col Commandant, v Sir F W Muicaster, dec. The payment of promiams, annually, Aai/-yeorly, quarterly, os monthly. 


Wae Orricer, Feb. 13 —2d Regt of Life Gds—Cor and Sub-Lt H S Lum. Ne charge for stamp duty. : ‘ 
ley to be Lt by pur Lucas who rts; H. Johnstone Gent to be cor and sub Li 
by purv Lumiey. 3d Ft—Capt E. Stephenson fin h-p uratt to be Capt v P; Travelling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 


Dore who ex ; Lt H. P. Chamberiain to be sar tape sald Sthephencen whe ste, —— tions inthe policy less onerous to the assured than usual in ceases of Life As- 
Ens A Fitzgerald to be Lt by pur v Chamberlain ; Gent Cadet Cr Taylor from 
the Ryi Mil Col to be Ens by pur v Fitzgerald. 4th Ft—Gen Sir T Bradford The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure dete 


G C.B., fm the 39th Ft to be Col v Gen J. Hodgson deceased. Sth Ft—L, for calculations of he value of in thisinstitution. These profits willat 
Fitzgerald Gent to be sec Lt by pur v Chandler prom to the 80th Ft. 30th Fr division be /ngurance. 

—M)jr-Gen George Marquis of I weedale, K T, to be Col v Sir T Bradford, The races ** for ‘ite with profits” are lower than (hose of any other foreign Compare 
app to the 4th Ft. 32d Ft—Ens H. J. Davies to be Lt by pur vice Townsend. Tino Lire INsuRANCEIN New York. of this 

he public are respectiully ;equested to examine Lhe distinguishing principles o 
M. Turner Gent Ens by Davies. institution—theirtables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
49th Fi—Lt D Seton from the 93d Ft tobe Lt, v Ross who exch. 80th Fr— ed by their Loan Departwent—before deciding to insure eisewhere. 
Sec Lt W H Candler, from the Sth Ftto be Li by pur, v Riley prom. 89ih A Medical Examineris in aitendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 


Ft—Brevet Major W Hope, from half pay unateh. to be capt, v H Wynyard. Fee paid by the Society. LRANOED STARR. 
who exchanges; L: A Crawford to be capt by pur, v Hope who ret; Ens C — ani —$ $$ See 
DR. POWELL, M.D., 


Richardson, to be Lt by p.r, v Crawford. 93d Ft—Lt K L Ross from the : ; 
49th Foot to be Lt,v D Seton who exchs 94th Fr—Assist SurgJ D Grant Oculist ~~ Gpsretine Renatin, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 

TTENDS to DISEASES OF TH and to operations upon that organ from 
from tbe statf to be sesiet Surg v Lench — 1 the sg Ft. yp sane to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS bas been highly successful. This 
—Brevet Col the Hon G Cathcart on h p unattached, to be deputy Lt of the jection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 


Tower of London, v Col J. Gurwood deceased. Brevet.—Capt E Stephenson the disease often arising without any apparent cause, and ihe eye exhibiting very little 
morbid change. The more prominent syn proms are gradual obscurity and impairment 


of the 3d Foot, to be ma) in the army. 
‘ _ of Vision, objects at first looking misty cr coutused—io reading, the letters are not dis- 
War Office, Feb, 20—Ist Grenadier Regiment of Foot Gaards—Captain tinetiy defined, but run into each otber—vision becomes more and more indistinet ; 


the Hon C H Lindsay, from the 43d Foot to be lieutenant and captain vice sometimes only portions of objects beimg visibie, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
7 float inthe air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied by pa.n, giddiness, and asense 


lieutenant by purchase, vice Atkinson; C 5S Blois, Gentto be ensign by) CATARACTS and OPaciTigs or Specks on the Bye, are effectually removed. The 
‘ “ne f STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 

purchase vice Cator. 43d Foot—Lieutenant and Captain Coulson, inveterate cases o ‘ 

from the Ist or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards, to be captain, vice the 

Hon C H Lindsay, who exchanges. 77th Foot—Assistant Surgeon W Bar- 


id 


rett, M D from the staff, to be assistant-surgeon, vice M’lllree promoted— jects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 

89th Foot—E J Head, Gent to be ensign by purchase, vice Richardson pro- CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TX ) THE WESTERN ST ATES, 

CANADA, FOR 1845, 

War-office, Feb. 27—Lt A Helyer, to be captain, by purchase, ¥ Gra- FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 

sett, who retires: Cornet Sir W Russell, Bart, to be lieutenant by purchase, South Street, corner Maiden Lane 

vice Helyer; W D Bushe, Gent, to be cornet by purchase, vice Sir W' PALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 

Russell. 6th Regiment otf Foot—J R Blake, Gent, to be ensign by pur- MILWAUKIE. RACINE, SOUTHPORT, end CHICAGO in 6 days. 

chase, vice Standish, who retires, 7th Foot—LtJ King, irom the 2d Foot,| ToRONTO, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days 

to be Lt vice J D Dickinson, who retires on ht-pay 2d Fi; Ens R C Stan-, HE Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
the Erie, thio, and Wabssh Canals, Buffalo and Centra! Railroads, 


hope, from the 56th Ft, to be Lt oy purchase, v Lord Langford, who retires 
» »e captain, t ) c., Steimboats on the Nor a ‘ver, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron,and Michigan, and the 

14th Foot Lt R Fielden, to be ai * ur, v Purne r, Who retires; and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboets and Railroads to Philade!phia, and Baltimore 

Ens the Hon C W H Agar, to be lieutenant, by pur, v Fielden; R Preston, ¢e , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States a 


Gent, to be ensign, by pur, v Agar isth Foot—Gentleman Cadet C J O Canada,in tue very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 
Persons goinz West are invited to call at the office and examine the ** Emigrant’s 


Swaffield, from the Rovai Military College, to be ensign, without pur, v . 
=° Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 


Gubbins, appointed to the soth Foot. oth: Foot—Ma “Ge n AG Lord Sal- to almost any partof the ‘/nion. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
toun, KC B, to be coionel, ¥ Gen Sir W H Clinton, GC B, deceased. Stith Guides, wil! have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 
Foot—F H Sykes, Geni, to be ensign, by pur, v Stanhope, promoted in the \cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
7th Foot. 2 Mvif-tf corner Maiden Lane 
suUth Foot—Gentleman Cadet the Hon J H M Browne, from the Roval sean oO TMMINGCGe 
Military College, to be ensign, without purchase, vice Fraser, deceased. | Se CUMMINGS, 
85th Foot—Lieut A Patterson, to be captain, without purchase, vice Coape, 
deceased ; Ensign C Warburton, to be lieutenant, vice Patterson ; Ensign J THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR., 
Gubbins, from the 15th Foot, to be ensign, vice Warburton ARTIST AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
Unattached—Lieut H Reynolds, from the 2d Foot, to be captain, with- Rooms No. 50 Walker Street. [dec.6-ly. 
Garrisons.—General Sir G Anson, GC B, to be lieutenant-governor of LLIAM LaIRD yp 
Mi Gc Florist, 17th Street, Avenue, (Union uare), N.Y., hasal- 
Chelese Hospital, vice General Sir W H Clinton, G C B, deceased. | ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse piants of all the 4 
“=| \esteemed and varieties ; also, hardy Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, 
| Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. ts of c 
WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. towers tastefully all ouquets of choice 
: iG : Hos N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, & 
WELLINGTON TE MARKET) AND CHU : " ,&e 
HE Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotei, situate in the centreof bu- ces. Ap. 20 ef 


siness, and adjaceat lo the Steamboat Landings and Stage (fice, has been 
furnished with the ees reg “us to the comfort of Families and Craveilers. The bu-,, TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
siness will be conducted by Mr INGLIS, who, for seven vears, Superintended the) ~¥ENTLEMEN or Fam ¥ 
“ . bs ilies going to Europe or elsewhere, who would disencum 
North American Hote}, while occupied by Mr. Wm Campbell. | G themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEAKING APPAREL a 
The Tadie will de vlenifully supplied with the Sub-tantials and Luxuries of the) Ladies or Gentlemen's, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subseri- 
LEVE 


Season, ad the Vellar is ssocned with a selection of the choicest WINEs and Liquors. ber, will obtain a liberal and ‘air price forthe same. H 
From their experience, and a strict attention to the comfort and convenience o! their | Office No. 2 Wall-street, N Yy 
Guests,they re-pectfully solicit of public patronage. Families and gentiemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
i Excellent aud Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. I> All orders left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
yal-t. BELL & INGLIS | punctually attended to. 
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OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity anddeli-)) SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
cacy of other tide pointed pen thus making of dunbic shane ||FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL Dis 


of strength tian other fine pointed pen, thus making of aa.ore durable charac- 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this) | EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD 


country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the! OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 
Great am Cintecele | This medicine has in many thousand instances brought health and returning vigor 
“Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. | to the weak and languid frame. Its operation extends itself to the :emotesttians- 
“ * ” Harlem River. | actions of the general system, and consists inremoving diseased action in the absorb- 
Park, | The blood contains the elements of the whole animal structure—flesh and fibre, 


The low price at which these Peus are ot, combined with the quality and style| glands, muscles, tendons, the nails, the hair, and even the bones themselves, are all 
must render them the most populer of any offered to the American public. } . , . . 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com, by the blood. | Well, then, may it pecalied the stream of life. “In proportion 
bining strength with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade by to the purity o fluid will be that of the substance into which it is continually changing. 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 Jonn-st. of producing healthy flesh, ts likely enough to develope sores 
| and ulcers. en these appear, whether in the specific furm ot Serofula, in all it 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPUOL PACKETS. | muitiform and disgusting snapes, or eruptions in ail Sheie uishguring Varievy, chouma 


O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPUOL on the Lith oi each) tism, dillous disorders, general relaxation and debility, and a host of complaints aris 
month :— | ing from disorcered secretions, there is no detergent, it is believed, that will so ra 


OM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. | pidly neutralize the virus in the bloodfrom which they spring and effect a radical cure 


FR 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster,26 Sept | SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 11th Nov. | as this preparation. 
GARRICK, Capt. B. L. H. Trask, 26ch Occ. | GARRICK, Capt. B.1. H. Trask,11th Dec.| Furtuse Testimony.—The following is an extract froma letter received from Rey. 


ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th Nov. | ROSCLUS, Capt. Asa Eldriage, llth Jan. | William Gaiusha :— 
SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 26th Dec. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, Ith Feb. | BERKSHIRE, Vt.,Oct. 22, 1845. 
These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New Messrs. Sands:—I have been afflicted witha severe pain in my side, occasivned by 
York, with such improvements as combiue great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 4 diseased liver, for the Jast twenty years ; sullering at Limes what language cannot 
sengers. | convey, but since taking your Sarsapariila | buve been greatly relieved. so much so 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price, that! have been avie to attend to my business, and preach occasionally fou the last 
ef passage hence is $100, for which ampie stores will be provided These ships are| fiteen months. | wholly discarded aii other medicine, and thorougnly tried the Sar- 
commanded by experienced masters, who wil. make every exertion to give generai sa-| sapariila, which | can recommend in truth and sincerity to all those who are in any 
tisfaction. | way aiflicted with any species of Scrofulous complaints. ‘There have been some re- 
Neither the Captains or owners of the slips wiilbe responsible forany letters, parcels; markable cures cifected by its use in this vicinity. Mos. l. Shaw, by the use of six 
or packages sent by them, uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight potties, was restored to better health than she had betore enjoyed for ten years, and 


or passage, apply to £. K. COLLLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y.,orto | Mrs. W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipeias, was entirely cured 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpoot. by the use of a few bottles.—Yours, truiy, REV. WM. GALUSHA. 
by th ackets will be charged 12) cents per single sheet, 50 cent unce. 
Letters by the Pac 8 charg ? cents per single shee Cee Pare New-York, April 22, 1845. 


and newspapers | ceat each. f 

Had acme. E.K. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers) Messrs. A. B. & 0. Sands:—Gentiemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and to the 

to discontinue all Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:—| Community at large, I send you this certificate of the all-healing virtues of your Sar- 

the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan aad Garrick. To prevent disappointinents, notice is) saparilla, that others Who are now suffering may have their confidence established and 
tf. 


use your medicine without delay 
hereby given, that pan aetna ote mo with nace 1 Was troubled with a severe uicer on my ankle, which extended haif way upto the 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. ||knee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depriviag me often of 


AILING from NEW YORK on the I 1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every, a rest at night, and very paintui to bear. 


was recommenced to use your Sarsapariila by Mr. James McConnell, who had 


wa Captains, FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, | Deen Cured by it, and after using five botties | was completely cured. 
WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, Nov. 11, Mar. 11, July 11] Dec 26, ap 26, aug 26, bave delayed sending you this certificate one yeur since the cure was effected 
Joun R. SKIDpy, Wa. Skiddy, Jan 26, My 26, Sept 26, order to ascertain With cerlainty whether it wasa permanen. cure, and it now gives 
Feb26,Ju 26, Oct 26, me the greatest pleasure to add that | have neither seen nor feit the slightest 1e-ap- 


SrepHen | Thompson, Jau. 11, May 11, Sept 
VIRGINIAN, c. A. Heirn. | Feb. 11, June 11, Oct. 11 | Mar26, Jul 26, Nov 26. pearance of it, and that | am entirely well.—Yours very truly, 


The qualities and accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of their SARAH MINTYRE, 240 Delancy-st., N. York. 
commauders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of por further particulars and conclusiy ider and 
assengers and tie interests of importers.” The owner wiil not be responsible for any, which ence of its superior value efficacy see 
etter, parcel, or package, sent by the above ships. forwhicha billof lading is not signed., P.epared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 


Dec. 11, April Il, Aug. 11 | 


For freightorpassage,applyto ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. A. B.& D. SANDS, Druaggist, 79 Fuiton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
> OL 7 “K | Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, per buttie, six bottles for $5. Jonn Holland & Co., Montrea: ; Joun Musson, Quebec ; 


AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool on tite 2ist of each month, w 
excepting tuat when the day of sailing fail on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched .. ag ent amma ae gemma i T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
on the succeeding day. The public are respectfully requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsapariila that 


Sips. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. as and is Constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis 

Ashburtoa H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept, 6,| Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, ya id : , 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapa’ 
Independence, F.P.Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. ,| April2t, Aug. 21, Dee.21, 
Heary Clay. April6, Aug. 6, Dec. | May Jan. PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point of : 7 
elegance sedan of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, ‘RQ EAD the as ee in favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
and offer great inducements Lo shippers, to wnom every facility wiil be granted. | d selected from hundreds ot siumilar ones on account of thelr recent dates :— 

They are commanded by expericaced and abie men, whose exertions will always be Extract of a Letter from Mr. eam ~ , ee of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


evoted to the promotion of the convemience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
upon application to the Stewards. ain, € 

P Wether the Captains or Owners of tie Ships wil! be responsibie for any Letters, Parr’s Life Pills. Also,Mr.J. Faircmid, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Bellamy, 


: 
is, or Packages seat by them, uniess reguiar Bilis of Lading are signed therefor, °f Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Inueed, these Pills have superseded al) others in 
Parcels, “s : a . . a New York state—they are not a brisk Piil, but *‘ slow and sure,”’ and | have never yet 


ass. apply to 
ee SRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.¥.,orto ‘met with an instance where au invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co.., Liverpool. cured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 


TO SAIL ON THE Isr, 10TH ano 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. Messrs. Thomas Roberts Co.—Gents—Ileving use arr’s Life Pills on severai oc- 
: : . casions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS wil! hereafter be composed of the following ships, which, their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify 


will succeed each other, in the urder in wnich they are named, sailing punctually, . } 
from New York and Portsmouth oa the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, — ee “aa respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 
17th and 27th of every montn year, » Nov. 9, 
Ships. Captains. rom New York. rom P irtsmouth. New York, Nov. 2, 1844 
Jan. May Sept. Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr’s Life Pills, | teel it 
Gladiates land 20, 20, 20 10, 10 10) duty l owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public | was afflicted for 
Mediator M Chadwick |Feb. 1 June 1.0ct 1 20 20: 15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itried remedy afterremedy, but none appeared 
.M. | to afford me any relief At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Switzerland | an’ 20 pr 10° we. 10 Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 
— March! Jul 4 Nov. 1 20 20! 2 taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
Wellington | 10, 4 10. 10 Ma Sept Jan. 1 sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia — Judging from my own case, | sincerely 
H Hudso: | ay 20. 20 10. 19, believe Parr’s Life Pills is the hest medicine tor the above complaints, and likewise as a 
eadric 20° 20° 20 family medicine, yet offered tu the public —I remain, 
10,  10:\June 1) Oct. 1 Feb. { Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
Westminster y | 20, 20, 2 10, 10. 10 — 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- aston cote PF tye PLAINT. 


— Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 
> ; is now fi at $100 out ‘ use of Parr’s Lite Pills, 1 can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
atin hesitation. For the last five years | have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
f rem letters, parcels or packages sent by them, unless egular bills of lading are si ned the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
orany * 8 smothering in the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 was compietely ie- 


herefor. Apply to Te to duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | could not sleep 
My24-tf. : i #6 more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. my compleint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and a!! 

the different kinds of medicines celebrates forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 


HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following. . 
j nm Sund having received any permanent relief, and can say now that since | have been using 
T order, excepting that when the SERRE Say Soha Sunday, the ship will call en the Parr’s Life Pills, | have been in better health than | have experienced for the last five 


.  |Days of Sailingfrom New) Days of Sailing fro years. | amalso stronger, | sleep as good as ever! did, and can walk any distance. 
Shi Masters | y York ae ¢ — Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shail re- 


ps. 
Liverpool. 
W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16) ceive more particuiarinformation. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 
July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec, 16, i 
(July 16, Mar. WSert Jan, Mayet Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court. London, and 
Europe A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16) May 16/117 Fulton Street. New York and by ail respectable Druggists in the United States 
New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, April16Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 rMr 1s 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 OLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHULESALE PRICES, BY 
Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. 1. Mar. 1, July 1 J. T. WILLISTON, Dealer in Watches, No 1 Courtlandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 


Neither the captains orthe owners of these be | = letters i| LBXANDER WATSON, Notary Publicand C ont 
cels or k t by them, unless regular bills o: ng are signed ther . A N, Notary Public ommissioner of Deeds 
Gounsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street — 


freight or ly to 
For freig passage, apply GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or Office hours from 9 A.M.to6P.M. {G@ A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 


C.H.MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. ¥., and other instruments in allparts of the City, without any extra charge, (My24-ly, 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo  Broadway.—A!! Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the 
4 dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. money refunded. Watches, Clocks. Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best 
The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- manner at the lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers bie, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. years in the most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repair the most 
The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every complicated work that can be produced. 
— be _ with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- iG= Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. T. J. WILLISTON, 


